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printed in small, excellent-looking books, with 
pictures in color, the type clear and the word- 
ing easy. A splendid way to begin a child’s 
reading of the right things. 


Malory’s King Arthur and His Knights. 
3y Henry Burrowes Lathrop. T.  Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

An abridgment of the famous old English 
narrative on which Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King was based. Here simplified and con- 
densed, and rendered suitable for children’s 
reading. Attractively bound, and _ illustrated 
in color. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The. 
By Robert Browning. 
& Co. 

This is Browning’s popular poem, with Kate 

Greenway’s illustrations. A beautiful volume 


Frederick Warne 
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Perrault, including “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Tittle Red Riding Hood,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Bluebeard” and “Cinderella.” The pictures 
are new and in color, by Honor C. Appleton. 


Peter Pan. 
By J. M. Barrie. Barse & Hopkins. 

A retelling in dramatic form of Barrie’s 
famous story, edited by G. D. Drennan, and 
containing a frontispiece in pastel by R. G. 
Mathews. Pocket volume size. 


Robinson Crusoe. 

By Daniel Defoe. Cassell & Co. 

A quarto volume devoted to this famous old 
tale for which Wal Paget has drawn more than 
a hundred illustrations, some of which are in 
color and others of which are in black and 





From All Shakespeare’s Tales 


for the children, all of whom ought to know 
both the poem and the pictures. 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 
By George Macdonald. H. M. 
Company. 

A new and handsomely printed edition of a 
story that has been for many years popular— 
especially in the Sunday School Library. — It 
is now given a holiday dress and beautiful illus- 
trations. 


Caldwell 


Perrault’s Fairy Tales. 
Dana, Estes & Co. 
A new translation of the old tales of Charles 


white. A mighty good volume for a gift to the 
child who does not own this familiar classic. 


° 
Stories from Hans Andersen. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Edmund Dulac’s illustrations to the popular 
Andersen fairy-tales makes possible a hand- 
some quarto volume, finely bound and artistic- 
ally decorated with a series of mounted color 
plates that are quite as wonderful as anything 
Dulac has given us. Andersen has had many 
illustrators; it is a question if any one of them 
has interpreted the spirit of the splendid old 
stories in quite so wonderful a way. Each 
picture visualizes the atmosphere of the story 
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it seeks to illuminate, and each is consistent 
in its fidelity to background, action and char- 
acters. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. 

By Thomas Hughes. Harper & Brothers. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND 


Christmas in Sweden. 
3y Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Dana, Estes 


& Co. ; 
[wo American children spend their Christ- 
mas in Sweden. This little book, daintily 


made and charmingly illustrated, tells all about 
it. 


Christopher Columbus 
Benjamin Franklin. 
William Penn. 
Eric the Red and Leif the Lucky. 
Maximilian in Mexico. 
George Washington. 
Hernando Cortes. 
Francisco Pizarro. 
By George P. Upton. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 
Eight new books in the “Life Stories for 
Young People,” brief illustrated biographies 
of historical personages 





From Hurald, First of the Vikings 


Harald, First of the Vikings. 
By Captain Charles Young. L. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

The first great King of the sea was born 
in 850, and became King of Norway when 
he was ten years old. His adventures through 
Europe are full of interest for the live boy or 
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An edition de luxe of this ever-popular book 
for boys by “an old boy.” W. D. Howells writes 
the introduction, and the illustrations have been 
made by Louis Rhead at Rugby School. A hand 
some gift for a boy of from twelve to sixteen. 


RELIGION FOR CHILDREN 


girl who possesses a natural instinct for hero 
worship. There are sixteen full-page illustra 
tions by Gertrude Hammond, printed to look 
like photogravures, thus helping to make a 
handsome Christmas juvenile. 


Hero of Heroes, The. 
3y Robert F. Horton. F. H. Revell Com 
pany. 

A new life of Christ for young people, view 
ing the Saviour from the heroic standpoint—a 
very different kind of life of Christ from those 
with which we are familiar. The author makes a 
real hero of the blessed Saviour who rode so tri 
umphantly into Jerusalem, who died so nobly 
on Calvary. This will give the boy and gir! 
a fresh and vivid conception of the Maste: 
they are taught to adore. 


High Deeds of Finn, The. 
By T. W. Rolleston. T. Y. Crowell & Co 
Dr. Stopford Brooke writes an introduction t« 
this book, which retells, for the benefit of young 
er readers, the romantic tales that center abou 
the heroes of ancient Ireland. This is a field 
little known to average readers, and many « 
grown-up will appreciate the engaging quality 
of these very cleverly written new versions, ar 
ranged so simply and with so much charm. 


Historic Inventions. 
3y Rupert S. Holland. George W. Jacol- 
& Co. 

The “Historic Series for Young People” ha- 
been composed of instructive and_ readable 
books, books that will appeal to the young 
imagination, books that will make an impres- 
sion and leave a clear memory. The present 
volume takes up the printing-press, enamelling 
the telescope, the steam-engine, the cotton-gin 
the steamboat, the locomotive, the telegraph. 
the sewing-machine, the telephone, the electric 
light, wireless telegraphy, and the airship. The 
interest is made at once biographical, historic 
and scientific. 


History of England, A. 
3y Rudyard Kipling and C. R. L. Fletcher 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This is an entirely new kind of history. It 
tells for the boy and girl who wants to know 
about England all the important things there 
are to know from the days of the cave dwellers 
to the days of wireless telegraphy. The nar- 
rative is very simply told, but it is also very 
clearly classified and provided with all kinds 
of interesting, helpful marginal topic heads 
But there is more than this: All through the 
volume there are poems—real Kipling poems 
—celebrating events, making prophecies, driv 
ing truths home—poems such as only Mr. Kip 
ling can write for his readers to remember 
Here is the last one of all: 
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THE GLory OF THE GARDEN. 


Our England is a garden that is full of stately 
views, 

Of borders, beds 

and avenues, 

statues on the 

strutting by; 

But the Glory of the Garden lies in more 
than meets the eye. 


and shrubberies and lawns 


With terraces and peacocks 


For where the old thick laurels grow, along 
the thin red wall, 

You'll find the tool and potting-sheds which 
are the heart of all. 

The cold-frames and the hot-houses, the dung- 

pits and the tanks, 

rollers, carts and drain-pipes, 

barrows and the planks. 


The with the 


And there you'll see the gardeners, the men 
and ’prentice boys, 

Told off to do as they are bid and do it with- 
out noise; 

For, except when seeds are planted and we 
shout to scare the birds, 

The Glory of the Garden it abideth not in 
words. 


And some can pot begonias and some can bud 
a rose, 

And some are hardly fit to trust with anything 
that grows; 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift 
the sand and loam, 

For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who 
come. 


Our England is a garden, and such gardens 
are not made 

By singing, “Oh, how beautiful,’ and sitting 
in the shade, 

While better men than we go out and start 
their working lives 

At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths 
broken dinner-knives. 


with 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not 
a head so thick, 

There’s not a hand so weak and white, nor yet 
a heart so sick, 

But it can find some needful job that’s crying 
to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth every 
one. 

Then seek your job with thankfulness and 
work till further orders, 

If it’s only netting strawberries or killing slugs 
on borders; 

And when your back stops aching and your 
hands begin to harden, 

You will find yourself a partner in the Glory 
of the Garden. 

Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God who made 
him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done 
upon his knees. 

So when your work is finished, you can wash 
your hands and pray 
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For the Glory of the Garden that it may not 
pass away! 

And the Glory of the Garden it shall never 
pass away! 


The book is finely illustrated in color and 
half-tone. 


Old Testament Story, The. 
By Gladys Davidson. 
i pany. 
* The stories of the Old Testament told for 
the young and illustrated with some rather 
fine half-tones. The idea has been to give to 
the rendering of these tales the benefit of mod- 
ern scholarship and the most up-to-date con- 
clusions drawn by students of the Bible. Hence 
the reason of the child is appealed to as well 
as his love for the beauty and wonder of the 


Old Book. 


Dana Estes Com- 


From The Big Book of Fairy Tales 


One Hundred Bible Stories for Children. 
By Robert Bird. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
These tales are written for children too young 
to understand the original Bible narrative. All 
the principal facts are retained, but the stories 
are put in simple language. There is an abund- 
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ance of pictures, color-plates and small half- 
tones. The tales selected are entirely from the 
Old Testament. 


On the Trail of Grant and Lee. 
By Frederick Trevor Hill. D. Appleton 
& Co. 
This is a unique book in a new series, “The 
National Holiday Series.” It comprises a 





From The One-Footed Fairy 


narrative history of the boyhood and manhood 
of two great Americans, based upon their own 
writings, official records, etc., and here put 
together to form an interesting biographical 
and historical study well adapted to the uses 





From The Sea Fairies 


of the younger reader. The illustrations are 
of a high order, in color, by Arthur E. Becker. 
Stories of the Scottish Border. 
By Susan and William Platt. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 


Story of the Crusades, The. 


By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

There is a knack in retelling old stories so 
that children will appreciate the best things in 
them. ‘There is much of the age of chivalry 
that will inspire the youthful mind to high 
ideals and the desire to do brave deeds and 
deeds heroic. But it requires a simplification 
of the tales of mediaeval times and the stories 
of legend to bring many fine old tales within 
the range of the understanding of boys and 
girls. In the case of both of the above books 
such a simplification has been achieved and in 
a truly commendable way. Both books will 
make an excellent introduction to the works 
of Scott, while they will add much to the store 
of general knowledge of both children and 
grown-ups. 





From The Enchanted Peacock 


Story of Gold and Silver, The. 
By Elizabeth I. Samuel. Penn Publishing 
Company. 


Story of Cotton, The. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

In the first of these, three children visit 
California and Nevada and incidentally come 
to learn a lot about the mining of gold and 
silver. In the second book, a boy and girl 
spend some months on their father’s planta- 
tion in the South and become thoroughly in- 
formed as to the growing and uses of cotton. 
The stories are entertainingly told and have 
the additional advantage of being informing. 


Story of the Roman People, The. 
By Eva March Tappan. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 
An elementary history of Rome, handsomely 
illustrated, just a little too good for ordinary 
text-book purposes, but very attractive as a 
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Christmas gift for the boy or girl who is 
studying or who is about to study Roman his- 
tory. 


When Knights Were Bold. 
By Eva March Tappan. 
Company. 

A book about the age of chivalry and romance, 


Houghton Mifflin 
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written for the appreciation and understanding 
of children. All the interesting information 
about knights and castles, and jousts and tour- 
neys and crusades are given, with the story qual- 
ity to make it entertaining and a host of pic- 
tures to enliven the stories. A book to be 
seized upon by parents who want their children 
to start right in reading. 


FAIRY TALES 


Adventures of Prince Kebole, The. 
By Flora and Launcelot Speed. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 

A story of the Limbersnigs, a “contented, 
homely and exceedingly numerous people,” 
who lived on a northern island that grew 
smaller and smaller until they were very much 
crowded. Then the king and queen had a 
son who was so tiny that at first they could 
not see him and they had to do everything 
under the sun to make him grow. So Prince 
Kebole had plenty of things happen to him, 
and these things are related for the children 
to read, with a lot of cheerful pictures to give 
added color to the story. 


Big Book of Fairy Tales, The. 
Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
well Company. 

This is undoubtedly the finest volume of 
fairy tales of which the season can boast. It 
is an edition de luxe of the old favorites from 
“Cinderella” and “Jack the Giant Killer” to 
“The Little Match Girl” and “The Three Sol- 
diers.” Charles Robinson made the many il- 
lustrations, pictures in four colors, sketches in 
black and white—the very wonders of fairyland 
wrought with ink and paint on paper for the 
small boy or girl. In the nursery where such 
a luxury can be afforded a book like this will 
be a useful ornament. 


H. M. Cald- 


Blue Rose Fairy Book, The. 
By Maurice Baring. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
These stories are classics in their own right. 
Strictly speaking, they are not juvenile stories, 
though many a little man or woman might 
be made happy through stirred imaginations 
were these tales read to them. In fact, they 
are beautiful allegories, rich in nature lore and 
exquisite in variety of fancy. And underlying 
each is some lesson that may with advantage 
be learned. 


Edda and the Oak. 


By Elia W. Peattie. Rand, McNally & Co. 


How refreshing it is to meet a charming 
lassie like Edda, who believes in fairies and 
pictures, herself participating in festivities held 
by grasshoppers, squirrels, lightning-bugs and 
the fairy-folks which roam in darkness. 


Enchanted Mountain, The. 
By Eliza Orne White. 
Company. 

The story of a magic mountain, on which 
there are three castles, and in each of these 
castles visitors must learn to overcome one bad 


Houghton Mifflin 


habit. Four children go to the mountain, and 
their families follow them. The adventures 
pes find make a delightful story for boys and 
girls. 


Enchanted Peacock, The. 
By Julia Brown. Rand, McNally Com- 
pany. 

Three fairy-tales, “The Enchanted Peacock,” 
“The Pink Topaz’ and “The Little Brown 
Bird.” Each story has a frontispiece in color, 
with a variety of very attractive illustrations 
in black and white. A book that makes a 
pleasing appearance and contains big possibili- 
ties for enjoyment. 





From Peter and Wendy 


Fairies Afield. 

By Mrs. Molesworth. 

pany. ; 

Four stories of real people who came into 
contact with fairies and the magic that fairies 
perform. The delightful combination of human 
interest with all the coloring of the imagination 
makes this a pleasing volume, not only for 
young readers, but for grown-up readers who 
still believe in fairies as well. 


The Macmillin Com- 
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Fairies I Have Met. 
By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. George H. 
Doran Company. 

New fairy-stories that are full of graceful 
imagery and rich color. Mrs. Stawell makes 
her fairies very vivid and very real—the small 
reader will go straight into a wonderful new 
land on the wings of these pages. And Ed- 








From The Witch's Kitchen 


mund Dulac has given of his best art to pro 
vide a number of color pictures that are not 
surpassed even by Rackham’s illustrations for 
Peter Pan. 


Fairy Tales from Shakespeare. 
By Fay Adams. Reilly & Britton Company 
Tales from Shakespeare simply told, introduc 
ing as often as possible fairy-lore to bring them 
attractively before the imagination of the child. 
There are stories from The Merchant of Venice, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, King Lear, The 
Winter's Tale, The Taming of the pes Mac 
beth, The Tempest, and Cymbeline. Gay pictures 
in color and pen sketches in black and white 
help to make this an extremely entertaining 
volume. Every child should know Shakespeare 
early, and this will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction, 


Further Adventures of Nils. 

By Selma Lagerlof. Trans. by Velma Swan- 

ston Howard. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

More fairy-tales from the Swedish, by Miss 

Lagerlof, whose former Nils stories met with 
such hearty enthusiasm. Her familiarity with the 
habits of animals and the language of flowers 
lends a refined touch and an added interest to 
this wonderfully entertaining volume. 


Garden of Heart's Delight, The. 
By Ida M. Huntington. Rand, McNally 
& Co. 

Each of the various flowers in Heart’s De- 
light’s old-fashioned garden is a fairy’s home 
and has a story for the entertainment of the 
dear little playmate and other children who 
play among the flower-beds. 

Glittering Festival, The. 
By Edith Ogden Harrison. A. C. Mce- 
Clurg & Co. 

A new and delightful fairy-tale by the author 
of Prince Silverwings, printed in a quarto book, 
with delicately colored pictures and many 


graceful head- and tail-pieces by Clara Powers 
Wilson. 


Goblin Gabblers, The. 
By J. H. Lockyer Sherratt. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 
A new kind of gollywog appears in this fas- 
cinating juvenile, which tells in rhyme how the 
gollywog whom we already know 


“was restless, tired of home, 
And felt abroad he’d like to roam.” 
It was in this way that he came upon the 
gobblers, and from there on it is a juvenile 





From Zoo Babies 


epic that will fill the children with delight 
The pictures are in color 


Honey-Bee. 
y Anatole France. John Lane Company. 

A beautiful fairy-tale by one of the greatest 
living French writers. It tells how Honey-Bee 
of Clarides and her adopted brother ran away 
from their castle-home to a haunted lake, where 
George was captured by the Nixies and Honey- 
Bee was carried off to the Kingdom of the 
Dwarfs. How they were brought together 





rey, 
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again and betrothed after seven years makes as 
fascinating a fairy-story as one could wish to 
read. Parents of good taste will welcome this 
book gladly. 


Jackieboy in Rainbowland. 
By William L. Hill. Rand, McNally & Co 
A delightfully simple method of teaching the 
youngsters the colors of the spectrum will be 
found in this cunning fairy tale of how Jackie- 
boy visited the rainbow people, on the tail oi 


his kite, in company with the witch on the 
broomstick. 


Magic Aeroplane, The. 
By Mrs. L. R. S. Henderson. Reilly & 
Britton Company. 

A fairy-tale, brightly illustrated in colors by 
Emile A. Nelson. The aeroplane visits the 
sun, Mars, the moon, Toyland and Santa 
Claus, carrying a happy cargo of children to 
worlds unknown and wonderful and new. A 
splendid Christmas book for the real little tots. 


Mother West Wind’s Children. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown 
& Co. " ; . 

A sequel to Old Mother West Wind, with 
more adventures of the Merry Little Breezes 
and their friends of the Green Meadow. There 
are Reddy Fox, Danny Meadow Mouse, Jump- 
er the Hare, and others, all of whom little 
folks will love to become acquainted with. 


Nibbles, Poppelty-Poppett. 
By Edith B. Davidson. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

The author of the “Bunnikins” books now 
writes the story of a clever little mouse. Clara 
E. Atwood does the pictures, and altogether 
it makes a charming small book for the wee 
folks. 

Nowadays Fairy Book, The. 

By Anna Alice Chapin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An original idea in the way of a handsome 
juvenile, up-to-date fairy-tales, all about real 
children of the present who know just as much 
about fairies as the children of old used to 
know. And Jessie Wilcox Smith has created 
these children in wonderful big pictures, all done 
in splendid colors, pictures that all of us, chil- 
dren and adults, will love. For those who can 
afford a book like this there are few things more 
charming. 


One-Footed Fairy and Other Stories, The. 
By Alice Brown. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

Choice fairy-tales by one of our best writers. 
Miss Brown gives a style to her stories that 
makes them very desirable to parents who 
want their children to become acquainted with 
only the finest forms of expression. There is 
a delicate fancy and a real fairy atmosphere to 
the book. 


Princess Kallisto and Other Tales of the Fairies. 
By William Dana Orcutt. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Stories with morals, yet stories told in such 
an attractive way that the moral is totally un- 
obtrusive. There is the tale of “Pattikins and 
the Sea Maiden,” “Kron the Mighty,” “The 


Princess of the Rainbow,” and some others, 
and all of them are full of delicate fancy and 
charming conceits. To which the quaintly at- 
tractive pictures by Harriette Amsden add much 
of pleasure and interest. 





a 





From The Land of Play 


Copyright, 1910, by National Art Company 


Queen of the City of Mirth, The. 
By Elbridge H. Sabin. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

This is the tale of how Dollie Lane went to 
fairyland on the back of a griffin who stepped 
out of one of her mother’s drawing-room cur- 
tains. Her strange adventures in the “City 
of Mirth” will delight all the little people, as 
will the beautiful pictures in color by Elenore 
\bbott and Helen Knipe. 

Rose Fairies, The. 
By Olivia McCabe. Rand-McNally Com- 
pany. 

Fairy-tales of the good, old-fashioned sort, 
with illustrations in color. There are stories 
of the “Rose Fairies,” “The White Cock of the 
Enchanted Palace,’ “The Shoes of Silence,” 
“Fairy Twilight and the Princess,” “Prince of 
the Sun Bright Isle” and “The Little Girl and 
the Crow in Fairyland.” 


Runaway Equator, The. 
By Lilian Bell. F. A. Stokes Company. 
Here are the weird adventures of a little 
boy who tried to catch the runaway Equator, 
which was, by the way, a queer trolley car 
that ran through the air. Peter Newell makes 
the amusing illustrations. 


Sea Fairies, The. 
By L. Frank Baum. Reilly & Britton 
Company. 
The author of the “Oz” books goes under 
the sea to find a new fairyland. His story is, 
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as usual, equally grotesque and fanciful. And 
this mixture of humor and imagination is ad- 
mirably interpreted in the abundant sketches 
and color plates made from drawings by John 
R. Neill. The new tale promises to enjoy 
the same wide popularity that has been the 
good fortune of the stories about Oz. 


Teddy and Trots in Wonderland. 
By Agnes Grazier Herbertson. Platt & 
Peck. 

Magazine fairy-tales reprinted in an attrac- 
tively illustrated book. The stories tell about 
the China-Blue Country, the Land of Make- 
Believe, the Kingdom of Riddles, the Land of 
the Brown Mugs and the Land of Do-As-You- 
Like. All these Teddy and Trots, a small boy 
and girl, visit and in each of them they have 
strange experiences. 

Witch’s Kitchen, The. 
By Gerald Young. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

This is a fairy-story, the scenes of which are 
laid in an old English country house, in which 


some children have strange adventures with a 
witch, an india-rubber doctor, and gnomes and 
goblins in a sufficiently interesting variety. The 
reader is kept on the alert for new happen- 
ings each moment, a fact that will win the 
average child’s heart immediately. Moreover, 
the volume is exquisitely illustrated by Willy 
Pogany, who has made a large number of 
color pictures, excellently reproduced, and a 
host of pen sketches that are singularly appro- 
priate for a fairy-tale. 


Within the Silver Moon. 

By Madge A. Bigham. Little, Brown & Co. 

This is a modern fairy-tale that will please 
many a child who revels in the land of fairies. 
The little girl, Elizabeth Jane, is a helper in an 
Orphans’ Home. In the day time she has no 
time to play as other little girls have, so at 
night, the man in the moon takes pity on her 
and carries her off to the realms of fairy land. 
What beauties and strange adventures she en- 
counters there are told about. 


BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS 


Book of Baby Beasts, The. 
By E. J. Detmold and Florence E. Dug- 
dale. George H. Doran Company. 

This is the day of sumptuous juveniles. For 
the parent who can afford something nice for 
the nursery, few things more unique, combin- 
ing beauty with interest and profit, can be 
found than this Book of Baby Beasts. This 
has nineteen exquisite full-page pictures, in 
delicate color tones, of as many well-known 
animals—the Polar bear, the squirrel, the ele- 
phant, the tiger, the camel, the kangaroo, the 
dog, the cat, the lamb, the colt, the fawn—all 
of them depicting the real young animals, and 
each having descriptive matter written in sim- 
ple words and short sentences that a child can 
read. Here is a whole zoo for a rainy day— 
and many other days beside. 


Cecil Aldin’s Happy Family. 
George H. Doran Company. 

These are the adventures of Hungry Peter, 
the Pig; Rufus, the Cat; Humpty and Dumpty, 
the Rabbits; Rags, the Dog; Master Quack, 
the Duckling; and Forager, the Puppy. May 
Byron tells the story in her rhymed prose, and 
Mr. Aldin’s pictures are his usual wonderfully 
clever portraits of animals, as faithful presenta- 
tions of cats, dogs, rabbits and ducks as we can 
find in books anywhere. And his quaint humor 
gives just the needed touches to his pictures, 
which are invariably amusing and memorable. 


Cecil Aldin Picture Books. 
Farm Babies. 

Zoo Babies. 

Red Puppy Book, The. 
Rough and Tumble. 

Nobody can draw dogs much better than 
Cecil Aldin draws them. Now he demonstrates 
his ability to draw other animals as well. His 
Zoo Babies are delightful—characteristic por- 
traits of a tiger, an antelope, a hyena, a jackal, 
a monkey, a giraffe and a dozen more. In 
the same way he depicts with startling realism 


the babies of the farm, the ducks, the chickens, 
the pigs and the cows. Then there is a new 
“Puppy” book, a red puppy, this time, and an- 
other book in which the black puppy and the 
white puppy—Rough and Tumbie—have gay 
old times. All children ought to love animals 
—they will love Cecil Aldin’s animals dearly. 


Woodsy Neighbors of Tan and Teckle. 

By Charles Lee Bryson. F. H. Revell Com- 

pany. 

More adventures of Tan and Teckle, telling 
of the things that owls, caterpillars, wild rab- 
bits, bats, ducks, muskrats, eels and other in- 
habitants of the woods and streams do. Mr. 
Bryson is very entertaining, and his facts will 
bear inspection. He is not a “nature faker,” 
though he can give a great deal of charm to 
the creatures he writes about. Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull is the illustrator and his pictures 
are as interesting as Mr. Bryson’s stories. 


Squire Fox and His Family. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A big-type story of a father fox and his 
little foxes, told in a simple manner, with pic- 
tures brightly colored and pen sketches that fur- 
ther illustrate the text. A child can read this 
book for himself. 


Tiny Hare and His Friends. 
By A. L. Sykes. Little, Brown & Co. 
Short stories for the very small folks, telling 
how Tiny Hare forgot his experience regarding 
the necessity of avoiding man, fire, cats and 
dogs, and how his disobedience resulted in much 
bodily pain. 


Little Deer, A. 
By May Byron. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

The story of a deer in Exmoor, told in 
simple words, printed in big letters, and illus- 
trated by pictures in rich colors. Any child 
will be pleased with this book, which can be read 
so easily. 
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BOOKS FOR THE TINY TOTS 


Adventures of Dumpy Dimple. 
Fables from Aesop. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Board books containing simple stories in 
prose and rhymes, with bright pictures in 
lithograph. Aesop’s fables in easy words for 
a child’s own reading. 

Bad Little Bear, A. 
Miss Robinson Crusoe. 
All Change Here. 
Peep-Bo. 
Tale of Dilly Duckling, The. 
Madam Pussy Purr. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Board books 374x434 inches, with small in- 
teresting pictures and rhymes in short words 
and big type. Revised versions, most of them, 
of older tales, affording novelty and added in- 
terest. Called the “Dilly Duckling” series. 
Bellflowers Blue. 

Princess Pusskin. 
Little Blue Pennv. 
Rainbow Gold. 
Mother o’ Pearl. 
Little Finger. 
George H. Doran Company. 

More small color books to go with dolls and 
doll-houses. Pleasant little stories with a touch 
of fairyland—tales that boys and girls can read 
and learn. 

Brownies’ Ball, The. 
Billy Quack. 
Doll in Dimity. 
Robin Crusoe. 
George H. Doran Company. 

_These might be called toy books de luxe, 
since each comes in a picture box, the books 
themselves being bound in colored boards with 
frontispiece and front stamp in color and at- 
tractive title-page. The child who gets one 
of these tiny volumes deep down in his or 
her stocking at Christmas time will be filled 
with all sorts of delight. These books are 
known as the “Stick Book” series. 


Cats’ Tea Party, The. 
By Laure Claire Foucher. 
& Co. 

The rhymed story of five little pussy cats 
who went out to tea, and of a little toad and 
two small fishes and some birds and other 
creatures of the field and stream. Easy little 
rhymes to read and easy to remember, with 
quaint, delightful sketches by Margaret E. 
Grainger. 


Children’s Book of Christmas, The, 
Compiled by J. C. Dier. The Macmillan 
Company. 

A book of Christmas  selections—poems, 
stories and adaptations from famous books 
about Christmas. There is a reprint of an 
editorial, “Is There a Santa Claus?” a number 
of old Christmas carols and descriptions of 
various Christmas customs in different lands. 


Moffat, Yard 
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The illustrations are chiefly reproductions of 
famed madonnas and nativity scenes. 
Cow from the Country, A. 
Cat from Persia, A. 
Lion from Africa, A. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Rhymes about animals, in big paper books, 





From Kiddie Rhymes 


with full-page pictures in color. 
for the child to read. 
Huffylocks and the Fairies. 
Little Dutch Duchess, The. 
Little Red Rocking Horse, The. 
Sweet Lips and the Wooden Soldier. 
Gollywog with Yellow Hair, The. 
Tale of the Black Teddy Bear, The. 
George H. Doran gag ; 

Each of these books in the “Tinykin” series 

is attached to a Christmas card, the card and 


Easy enough 
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the book being of the same color, the colors 
ranging from pink to lavender, with yellow. 
green and blue between. Each book has its 
own complete little story, printed as prose, but 
actually reading as rhvme. A choice novelty 
for the Christmas stocking. 
Fly Away Folk. 
Thimble Coach. 
Looking-Glass Land. 
Doll Fifty Years Ago 

George H. Doran Company. 

Paper booklets, 34%x4™% inches, suitable fo 
small girls. A superb color print makes the 
cover attractive, and one illustration in colors 
serves for frontispiece. A Christmas card ac 
companies each, and the stories are bright, en- 
tertaining little tales that a small girl can read 





Friday and Saturday. | 
By John Hassall and May Byron. George : 
H. Doran Company. 

The adventures of two mischievous young- 
sters told in short verses and color pictures 
Just the thing to keep the small boy amused. 
Good-Night and Good-Mornmg. 

Suppose. 

tee k 
Morning and Evening Hymns. | 
I’d Choose to Be a Daisy. 
Mouse’s Tale, The. 
Try Again. 

George H. Doran Company. 

A group of “Try Again” booklets, 24x42 
inches, containing baby rhymes printed in color 
borders and bound in stiff paper of attractive 
colors. Each book has a color picture on the 


“HARLES AWINGS TON Guis-. | 


From Woodsy Neighbors 
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cover and a color picture for a frontispiece. 
The poems are dainty and fanciful, easy to 
memorize, for instance: 


“I’d choose to be a daisy, 

If I might be a flower; 

Closing my petals softly 

At twilight’s quiet hour 

And waking in the morning 

When falls the early dew 

To welcome Heaven's bright sunshine 
And Heaven’s bright teardrops too.” 


Go to Sleep. 
By Stella George Stern Perry. F. A 
Stokes Company. 
Simple bedtime poems and stories in a book 
daintily decorated and illustrated in color by 
S. D. Runyon. 


Land of Let’s Pretend, The. 
By Carl Werner. H. M. Caldwell Com. 
pany. : 

Short poems for children about children and 
the things that interest children. They have 
been chosen from various magazines and are 
here printed in a préttily -decorated volume. 
with plenty of bright pictures. 


Land of Play. 
By Sara Tawney Lefferts. Cupples & Leon 
Company. 

This comprises verses and stories from well- 
known writers, with large handsome illustra- 
tions in color. It has the advantage of being 
a book that will find favor with the smaller 
children through its beauty of appearance, 
while the contents will introduce the child 
reader to some of the best things in literature. 


Little Folks’ Book of Verse. 
Edited by Clifton Johnson. Baker & Tay- 
lor Company. 

One of the “Golden Books for Children,” 
with verses selected for boys and girls of from 
ten to fifteen. Appropriate sketches by Mary 
R. Bassett provide the illustrations, and the 
volume is one that will be welcomed in the 
schools. 


Little Small Red Hen, The. 

By May Byron. George H. Doran Company. 

Two of the most popular of the inexpensive 
picture books for children. The little red hen 
story appeared in a toy book last year, and is 
now enlarged; the “Bearop'ane” is a new inven- 
tion, with Teddy and the Gollywog experiment- 
ing as airmen. All cleverly pictured in brilliant 
colors, with rhymes to describe the pictures. 
Little Plays for Little People. 

Little Stories for Little People. 

Little Songs for Little People. 
By Millicent and Githa Sowerby. George 
H. Doran Company. 

Millicent Sowerby is Kate Greenaway come to 
life again. Her charming presentment of chil- 
dren and fairies, of princes and princesses and 
goblins have the grace of Rackham with more 
than Rackham’s tenderness and charm. These 
three really handsome books give favorite fairy- 
tales, children’s plays and quaint baby songs with 


music, and all are illustrated with color pictures 
that would of themselves make the nursery walls 
beautiful. 

Lucky Bob. 

Esmeralda. 

Ting-a-Ling Land. 

Tinker Tailor. 

Happy-Go-Lucky. 

Goody Wooden Shoes. 

The “Ting-a-Ling” series, books 2% by 3 
inches, bound in boards with picture stamp full 
size of cover, decorated fly-leaf and color insert. 
Each has a complete story in rhyme, in type of 
good size, clearly printed. 

Our Field Friends. 
Our Country Friends. 
Doggie Book, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Large, paper books, in bright colors, with short 
descriptions of the subjects pictured. Books 
about dogs and horses and cows, squirrels, hares 
and hedges. 





From Little Stories for Little People 


Other Rhymes for Little Readers. 
By Wilhelmina Seemiller. Rand, McNally & 
Co. 

Dainty short rhymes that children can memor- 
ize. Thickly illustrated with half-tone pictures 
and some six large color illustrations by Ruth M. 
Hallock. There is an atmosphere of child-like 
joyousness and freedom from care in both the 
verses and the pictures, makirg this a good book 
to give children, since it will teach them the 
beauties of contentment and scmething of the 
truth of the fact that happiness lies in them- 
selves. 
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Half Holiday, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

The “Something to Do” series in more sub- 
stantial form, with picture binding, a little more 
attractive and decidedly more durable than the 
former style. 


Santa Claus’ Dolls. 

Edited by Elisabeth Hoyt. W. A. Wilde Com- 

pany. 

Stories about dolls in the “Happy Hour” 
series, books for small girls with pictures in two 
colors, 

Scrappety Hop and Pearly Hop. 
Hideaway House. 
Puss in the Palace. 
Little Old Woman of X, The. 
Golden Door, The. 

George H. Doran Company. 

About the daintiest thing in toy book making 
that one could conceive of, known as the “Hide- 
away” series. The bindings are of colored boards 
on which a full color picture is pasted; the 
leaves—printed in large type—are bound to the 
covers with silk cords, and each book has its 
single color picture. There are even decorated 
fly-leaves—the whole thing charmingly complete. 
And the stories—any child who can read at all 
can read them. 


Something to Act. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A book of little plays for clever children, a 
fairy play—“All’s Well That Ends Well;” a 
“Modern Drama,” “Terrible Tom ;” a wild- west 
melodrama and a melodrama of mediaeval times. 
Quite practicable and sure to entertain. 

Story of Ferdinand Flop, The 
Story of Gertie Goose, The. 


Tale of Teddy Brighteyes. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Little stories of animals done in rhyme, with 
color frontispiece and color cover in character. 
Ferdinand Flop is a mischievous rabbit, Teddy 
Brighteyes is a clever little bear, and Gertie 
Goose is an entertaining gosling. 


Tommy Sweet-Tooth and Little Girl Blue. 
By Josephine Scribner Gates. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

A dainty little tale of Little Girl Blue and her 
woodland adventures, told in small words, 
ag in big type, with happy little pictures in 
colors. 


Treasure Book of Children’s Verse, The. 
Arranged by Mabel and Lilian Quiller- 
Couch. George H. Doran Company. 

A large and elaborately made authology of 
children’s verse, including sections devoted to 
poems about “Fairies and Fancies,” “Birds and 
Flowers, Beasts and Insects,” “Romance and 
Heroism,” “Good Behavior,” “Fun and Frolic,” 
“Bedtime” and “Miscellaneous Poems.” They are 
chosen from authors of all ages and degrees of 
merit, and they make an almost exhaustive col- 
lection. The illustrations are many in number 
and are full-page color pictures from paintings 
by M. Etheldreda Gray. 


Truth About Old King Cole, The. 
By G. F. Hill. Frederick Warne & Co. 

A book that is now newly illustrated by L. 
Leslie Brooke, who draws quaintly grotesque 
pictures and colors them in bright, effective hues. 
These rhymes are very clever, and the funny old 
King Cole of the artist will make even the 
grouchiest reader laugh. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS FROM TEN TO EIGHTEEN 


Admiral’s Little Secretary, The. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 

A new “Admiral” book, in which the 
Admiral’s granddaughter, whom we already 
know, goes to spend the winter in the city. The 
help she gives her grandfather entitles her to 
the name of “little secretary.” 


Adventures of Bobby Orde, The. 
By Stewart Edward White. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

What a desolate place the book-world would 
be without the children—Maggie Tulliver, Little 
Nell, Paul Dombey, Little Women, Lord Fauntle- 
roy and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. How we 
remember the children in the story long after 
the plot is forgotten. Bobby Orde sedately takes 
his place in the realm of the bookland children ; 
he is neither a prodigy nor an incorrigible, just 
a normal, longing, disappointed, happy little lad 
with a dog and a hero that he worships. Bobby’s 
adventures include a day on a logging river, a 
day at a rifle range, a night on the duck marshes, 
a murder trial and an acute attack of baby-love. 

A glimpse into Who’s Who makes us suspect 
the identity of this lad that lived in the Michigan 
iumber regions in the seventies; probably all of 


our book-babies are better for a touch of auto- 
biography. How shall a wise and busy man look 
into the heart of a playful child better than 
through his own experience? The descriptions 
of the river life are vivid and so closely woven 
into the narrative of Bobby’s adventures that the 
boys and girls (and aunties and papas) will not 
be tempted to skip them. 

We shall hope to meet Bobby again when he 
is a little older. 


Aeroplane at Silver Fox Farm, The. 
By James Otis. T. Y. Crowell Co. 

This story tells all about the building of an 
aeroplane and the experiments made in working 
it. The book is not without its descriptions of 
peril and narrow escapes, for the builders of the 
aeroplane have an enemy, which fact leads to 
some lively happenings. 


Battling the Big Horn. 
y Ashton Lamar. The Reilly & Britton 
Company. 

A new issue in the “Aeroplane Boys” series, 
in which the boys we have met before take their 
airship to the Rockies and have strange adven- 
tures there. 


(Continued on page 274) 











The Cruise of the Snark* 


O compare Jack 
London and 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson would 
seem at first an 
absurdity. The 
Cruise of the 
Snark, however, 
shows that its 
author has many 
points of kin- 

ship with the more famous author of 
Travels with a Donkey. Unlike as they 
were physically and mentally, both had in 
the highest degree the spirit of the ad- 
venturer and the pioneer ; both were lovers 
of the sea; both had a keen hunger for 
new aspects of nature and the gift of real- 
izing them in words; and both had a sense 
of humor that enabled them to extract 
no little enjoyment from their own mis- 
haps. 

The Cruise of the Snark is in scope 
and method as unlike The Travels of a 
Donkey and The Inland Voyage as any- 
thing could well be. Mr. London would 
not have been content with a humble don- 
key or canoe and a little trip of a few 
hundred miles. He had to have a stanch 
$30,000 ocean-going boat, with every con- 
venience that modern ingenuity could de- 


By Jack Lon- 





*Tur CRUISE OF THE SNARK. 
don. 


The Macmillan Company. 


the Reader of New Fiction 


The Latest Novels 
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vise, and a trip around the world was the 
shortest voyage that he would consider. 
Stevenson found his enjoyment in trudg- 
ing along with his little donkey, in sleeping 
out under the open sky near a grove of 
pines, in preparing his own little dish of 
chocolate and in all the other trivial de- 
tails of a journey that most people would 
consider too commonplace to attempt. 
London found his in daring the trackless 
sea in a forty-foot boat, in solving the 
mysteries of navigation, in exploring out- 
of-the-way islands and braving leprosy 
and the unknown plagues and diseases of 
the South Seas. With all this, the pleas- 
ure one gets from the narratives of the 
two men is of essentially the same kind. 

It would, perhaps, be unwise to pursue 
the comparison farther. There are those 
of us who prefer the quieter, more deli- 
cate method of Stevenson. Most of us, 
no doubt, would find it difficult to place 
London’s art beside this. For all that. 
The Cruise of the Snark was well worth 
doing, and it has been well done. Its 
humor is perhaps a little too emphatic, its 
description too highly colored, and its 
vigor too unrestrained. If this be true, it 
is perhaps more a fault of our American 
taste than of London’s deliberate choice. 
The faults are those that characterize 
much of our modern work in this country. 

Since this is so, it requires no great 
insight to prophesy for The Cruise of the 
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Snark a great popularity. At present 
there is no writer who compares with Jack 
London in sheer power. He is the per- 
sonification of the word. In his fiction his 
journalistic instinct does lead hi: 1 at times 
into melodrama. iiere, where he is giving 
a truthful narrative, it perhaps leads him 
into occasional extravagance and exaggera- 
tion and too great an emphasis on the 
spectacular. However, the bulk of the 
narrative has the ring of truth, and it is 
so delightfully told that one would not 
wish to quarrel with its small inaccuracies. 


G. B. HorcHkIss. 


His Rise to Power* 


American politics, especially present- 
day politics, with leaders, gangs, contrac- 
tors and intrigues, offer much material for 
the novelist. And Mr. Russell has made 
good use of his material. 

In this im tance, it is a certain John 
Dunmeade, attorney-at-law, who is se- 
lected by the leaders in his town of New 
Chelsea, to be useful to the “organization.” 
He accepts the opportunity and then sets 
out to smash the political machire of his 
State. He comes of good, tighting Amer- 
ican stock. Furthermore, he has some 
very fixed ideals. 

Politics alone are intricate enough; they 
are more so wl en love is mixed in. The 
great moment of John’s life comes when 
he is obliged to choose between his ideals 
or ruining the father of the girl with 
whom he is in love. Eventually, of course. 
John wins both the girl ad the office, but 
there are plenty of happenings and many 
doubts before he does. 


Flower o’ the Peacht 


In sharp relief the characters, unusual 
and forceful, stand out against the African 
background. Each is well drawn. And it 
is this character delineation which makes 
this rather uncommon story interesting. 

Dr. Jakes, a disreputable English- 
man, and his wife, have a sanitarium 
in South Africa. English folk with lung 
trouble come there seeking strength and 
health. Margaret Harding, a gently nur- 
tured English girl, is one of the patients. 


*His Rise to Power. By Henry Russell Mil- 
ler. Bobhs-Merrill Company. 

Flower 0’ THE Peacn. By Perceval Gibbon. 
The Century Company. 


She meets strange women—and stranger 
men—Britons, Boers and Kaffirs. Oddly 
enough, it is one of the last who is the 
most interesting—an African negro, who 
has the speech and manner of a gentleman. 
and is in addition a college graduate and 
a doctor of medicine. 

Margaret stays in Africa long enough 
to have a part in many of the happenings, 
and it is around her that most of the 
action centers. She is brave enough to 
help a man despite his color or race— 
friendly, not sentimental. And this un- 
usual phase of the race problem, with its 
skilful wielding by a masterly hand, makes 
a very forceful tale. 


Mothers to Men* 


Another of Zona Gale’s inimitable stor- 
ies of the well-known Friendship Village 
in which we meet Calliope Marsh, Mis’ 
Sykes, Mis’ Holcomb-that-was-Mame 
Bliss, and a host of other familiar char- 
acters. 

Christopher Bartlett, a tiny lad of six, 
is abandoned by his father in Friendship 
Village. The “ladies” have much to do 
mothering him and solving the problem of 
his future. And, incidentally, between 
bringing up Christopher and looking after 
their own households, they arrange a very 
patriotic Fourth of July celebration that 
is sane and sensible, run the village paper 
for a day, and have a hand and voice in 
the civic affairs. 

Miss Marsh is the medium for the 
story’s telling, and her homely speeches. 


quaint philosophy and bits of wisdom are 
very refreshing. 


The Steel Crownt 


From a rather unexciting beginning one 
is led through chapters of much amaz- 
ingness, wherein an opera singer is mur- 
dered, a kingdom’s crown purloined and 
jewels stolen. The King of Darra is slain. 
His nephew, the next in succession, cannot 
be crowned until the Steel Crown is re- 
covered. 

Search for the crown leads the trail 
from the little Balkan kingdom to London. 
where the mystery is at last unraveled. 





*MorHers To MEN. By Zona Gale. The Mac- 
Millan Company. 

¢TuHeE Sree, Crown. By Fergus Hume. G. 
W. Dillingham Company. 
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But before the final disclosures are made 
there are many thrilling scenes—an ab- 
duction of an English maid, a midnight 
flight in a motor along the edge of a preci- 
pice, and the death of one of the claimants 
to the throne. 


Victor Ollnee’s Discipline* 


The theme of this new story of Mr. Gar- 
land reminds us of a newspaper excitement 
of not remote date, when a famous me- 
dium was the center of a good deal of at- 
tention. The bare facts of this story are 
these: A college boy who has lived away 
from home since he was a little child reads 
in a newspaper that his mother has been 
exposed as a medium. In anger and mor- 
tification he goes to her, begging her to 
give up her disgraceful business. His 
pleadings are in vain, as she insists she has 
nothing to do with it, that it is “The 
Voices” who make *her- tell people what 
they come to her to know. She is sued by 
people whom she has advised to make cer- 
tain investments which ruined them, and 
the lawyer for her side wins her permis- 
sion to make a test of her powers. Just as 
the test ends she dies, but the lawyer is 
satisfied that she was in the control of 
forces outside herself, outside all human- 
ity. It is all weird and strange, but there 
is nothing about the book that is convinc- 
ing. Artistically it is decidedly poor. 
There are many loose ends, and the author 
practically starts a new story for the hero 
in the last chapter, notwithstanding the 
fact that he really finished the book in the 
previous one. 


Hilda Lesswayst 


There are not many novelists who could 
have made three stories out of what was 
apparently only a sufficient amount of 
material for one. Hilda Lessways is the 
second of a trilogy of novels that began 
with Clayhanger and that will close with 
a third novel in which the conclusion to 
the other two will be written. Clayhanger 
traces carefully the history of Edwin 
Clayhanger, from his early boyhood days 
up to the time he became engaged for the 
second time to Hilda Lessways. Hilda 


*Vicror OLLNEE’s Discrpuinr. By Hamlin 
Garland. Harper & Brothers. 

+Himpa Lessways. By Arnold Bennett. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 
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Lessways begins with the girlhood of 
Hilda and traces her life-story from that 
point to where she breaks faith with Clay- 
hanger and marries her earlier admirer, 
George Cannon, by whom she has a son, 
the little boy who played such an impor- 
tant part in Clayhanger. The events of 
the two books dove-tail together beauti- 
fully—all that we guessed at but did not 
know in Clayhanger is here explained, and 
yet in such a way that each book stands 
alone as a piece of work complete in itself. 

Regarding the actual psychological value 
of Hilda Lessways, Mr. Bennett has made 
no study of the feminine quite so keen 
and comprehensive as is this of Hilda— 
Hilda the girl who, endowed with a good 
deal of the artistic temperament, found 
herself placed in a domestic atmosphere 
absolutely incompatible with her every 
desire and characteristic; Hilda who, dis- 
covering a new ideal of manhood in 
George Cannon, gives her best self to the 
work on his paper, and derives no small 
amount of self-satisfaction from the belief 
that she is “doing things.” Our impres- 
sions of Hilda in Clayhanger were a trifle 
vague. Mr. Bennett purposely let them be 
so—but our impressions of her in this 
book that is devoted to her are as clear 
as if a mirror pictured her actually for us. 

Mr. Bennett has sometimes exhibited 
something of a keenness for playing with 
detail—he has overcome that weakness in 
his newest story; it is a somewhat shorter 
story, somewhat less formidable, and alto- 
gether more delightfully readable. He is 
learning to give large doses of psychology 
in a simpler and more pleasing way. It is 
with a great deal of interest that we shall 
await the third novel, in which the life of 
Hilda and Edwin Clayhanger, as they go 
on living it together, will be portrayed. 
Knowing Clayhanger as we do, and Hilda 
as we do now, we cannot help but wonder 
if as man and wife they will be happy. 





Out of the Primitive* 


There are some books that have so much 
more in them than at first appears—so 
much more than just a story. A case in 
point is the recent novel of Mr. Bennet, 
which is a character study of excellent 
quality, holding the reader’s interest 


*Out oF THE Primitive. By Robert Ames 
sennet. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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throughout. The development of the char- 
acter of the hero—Blake—is a fine piece 
of work, beginning with the man in his 
rough, uncouth, uncontrolled state and 
taking him slowly, step by step, to a man 
of splendid strength and great possibility. 
The author has made a hero who is heroic, 
who commands admiration and respect, a 
man who has worked out his own salva- 
tion, achieved his heroism by his own 
efforts. 

There are many side issues that add 
much to the entertainment of the reader, 
but the real story is the struggle of the 
hero against an inherited taste for drink. 
How this is accomplished and what it 
means to the man to win, Mr. Bennet has 
woven into a romance that will not soon be 
forgotten. 


The Mating of Anathea* 

Rollo Faversham, an “English bachelor, 
with some claim to cleverness and good 
looks, is one of the devoted slaves of Lady 
Paston, a woman whose beauty is more 
worthy of commendation than her morals. 

While visiting her one day, he is bitten 
by the lady’s pet dog. A day or two later 
it is discovered that the dog was mad. 
Lady Paston at once notifies Faversham, 
sending him a note and suggesting that he 
go to a new doctor, instead of trying the 
better-known Pasteur treatment. He takes 
her advice, goes to Dr. Drax, the new 
physician, and enters his sanitarium. 

Very remarkable ideas has Dr. Drax, 
but he is able to cure Faversham. Some 
of his theories are practiced upon Anathea, 
his attractive ward, who is a beautiful but 
rather unsophisticated maiden. The doc- 
tor tries matchmaking, and marries Ana- 
thea to a man of his choosing, despite the 
fact that she is in love with Faversham. 
But the other man (fortunately for 
Anathea!) dies, and then affairs are pleas- 
antly straightened. 


The Incorrigible Dukanet 

Jimmy Dukane, Jr., “Pussy” Van 
Orsden and Fred Cartwright, young gen- 
tlemen of great wealth and much leisure, 
inspired by champagne, became engaged 
one evening in a lively dispute as to 

*THe Matinc or AnatHea. By Arabella 
Kenealy. John Lane Company. 


+Tne Incorricrsa.eE DuKane. By George C. 
Shedd. Small, Maynard & Co. 


whether figs grow upon thistles. To settle 
the aforesaid dispute they at once set out 
for the land where figs flourish—a jour- 
ney of discovery which carried them in a 
private car to San Francisco. 

Arriving there, they proceeded to have 
a very good time, and did, till Jimmy’s 
money gave out. Jimmy thereupon tele- 
graphed Dukane, Sr., for more, only to 
get orders from an irate parent to report 
to the San Francisco office of the Dukane 
Concrete Company for work, at once. And 
money not forthcoming, that was pre- 
cisely what Jimmy had to do. 

The Western manager sent Jimmy to 
Silver Peak dam. He started, was robbed 
en route, was forced to seek employment 
as a day laborer, succeeded fairly well, and 
tumbled upon wonderful secrets concern- 
ing the concrete business. His business 
development, romantic love affair and 
reunion with his father make a typically 
American story. 

And because there is no lack of action, 
and the author knows how to tell a tale 
forcefully and well, The Incorrigible 
Dukane will probably have many inter- 
ested readers. 


Captain Warren’s Wards* 


When Mr. Lincoln transplants his “Cape 
Codders” to parts new and strange, they 
are not always so fascinating as when they 
remain on their “native heath.” 

Cap’n Warren is a middle-aged seaman, 
retired, a bachelor, uncommonly shrewd 
and very David Harum-like in many ways. 
On the death of his brother, a wealthy 
New Yorker, he is called upon to act as 
guardian for his nephew and niece—two 
very spoiled young people, who fail to 
discover beneath their uncle’s uncouth 
exterior his broad and generous mind and 
great heart. 

How the Cap’n comes to New York, 
takes charge of affairs, makes a man of a 
very selfish boy and cleverly manages a 
love affair for the girl, Caroline, are told 
in characteristic Lincoln fashion. 

There are many stray bits of humor to 
brighten the pages, but even they do not 
prevent one from becoming a bit wearied 

*Cap’n Warren’s Warps. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. D. Appleton & Co. 

(Continued on Page 278) 
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The Gift of a Book 


(Continued from page 240) 


of Bryant’s “Little People of the Snow,” it is 
written with a simplicity that will awaken the 
sympathetic understanding of the child, stimulat- 
ing his imagination in its charming visualizing 
of nature in all her moods. The bubbling joy of 
nature, expressed by a laughing quality and 
quaint little flashes of humor, is offset by sud- 
den touches of tenderness as when the author 
speaks of the little Queen Spring dying and leav- 
ing Autumn “the child who had come in the 
storm to be the heir of Summer.” The whole 
book breathes of the imaginative beauty of the 
child’s world; while for the “Olympian” who 
“sees” there echoes the deeper note of interpreta- 
tion also. 


Recipe for a Happy Life. 
Written by Margaret, of Navarre. Ampli- 
fied by Marie West King. Paul Elder & 
Co. 

Miss King has taken the famous recipe writ- 
ten in fifteen hundred by Margaret of Navarre, 
and has filled out its various ingredients in a 
series of quotations from great writers. The 
publishers have made an artistic volume of it, 
beautified alike in type and binding and meet 


NOVELTY 


Battle of Life, The. 

Good Old Way, The. 

Joy and Power. 

Poetry of the Psalms, The. 

Ships and Havens. 
By Henry van Dyke. T. Y. Crowell & 
Cc 


0. 

Small booklets, bound in vellum, neatly box- 
ed, attractive gift-books, of a religious char- 
acter, since religion gives the atmosphere for 
each essay. 


Ships and Havens. 
By Henry van Dyke. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A new envelope series, artistic booklets, re- 
printing essays by well-known writers on re- 
ligion and ethics. Very acceptable as inexpen- 
sive gifts. 


Cameos of Great Thoughts. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A series of dainty booklets; selections from 
Kingsley, Emerson, George Eliot, Carlyle, 
Ruskin and Marcus Aurelius. Nothing more 
appropriate could be thought of to supersede 
the Christmas card—at once inexpensive, beauti- 
ful and readable. 

Consecration. 
Love Among the Poets: Browning. 
Featherweights. 
Uemory’s Garden. 
Golden Wish Book, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 


for gift purposes among those who love fine 
books, 


Trees and Men. 
By William Valentine Kelley. Eaton & 
Mains. 

An essay that gives psychical importance to 
trees and shows how the tree has been closely 
related to man in all ages and how it has been 
celebrated in poetry and story. Printed in an 
attractive booklet. 


Syrian Shepherd’s Song, The. 
By Jules Guerin. F. A. Stokes Company. 
This contains the metrical versions of “The 
Lord is My Shepherd” with appreciations of the 
well-loved Psalm by C. H. Spurgeon, Henry 
Ward Beecher and W. M. Thomson, and an 
introduction by Jules Guerin, who has painted an 
exquisite frontispiece for it. Mr. Guerin travel- 
ed in Palestine in 1909, when he made the pic- 
tures for Hichens’ Holy Land. He was im- 
pressed by the fact of how lightly time has 
dealt with the setting of the Shepherd Psalm, 
and was inspired to prepare this attractive lit- 
tle book. 


BOOKLETS 


Color booklets, envelope size; bound in white, 
rough finish paper, with pictorial inset and 
ornament in gold and color. Each book has a 
frontispiece in full color. 


Dream Children. 

By Charles Lamb. 
Selections from Omar Khayyam. 
Golden Rosary, The. 

Guardian Angel, The. 
Summer Dawn. 
By William Morris. 
In Praise of My Lady. 
By William Morris. 
Service of Love, The. 

By J. R. Miller. 

Jorrocks on ’unting and ’osses. 
Dickens’ Folk: Sam Weller. 

George H. Doran Company. 

A unique set of highly decorative Christmas 
booklets, illustrated with one color plate and 
a series of delicate etchings. The covers are 
variously attractive, tied with dainty ribbons and 
stamped in color and gold with pictorial inset in 
full color. Rich in typographical beauty and 
interesting as to text. 


Gilly Flower of Gold, The. 
wo Red Roses Across the Moon. 
By William Morris. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
George H. Doran Company. 
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The illuminated manuscript idea is carried 
out in these paper booklets, both on the cover 
printed in colors and gold and in the frontis- 
piece. These represent modern book-making at 
its best and to be able to buy these popular 
poems in such exquisite settings for the trifling 


sum of twenty-five cents is little less than a 
marvel. 


Golden Hours With the Saints. 
By May Byron. 

St. Augustine. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 

Thomas a’Kempis. 

St. Theresa of Avila. 

Small books with illuminated covers and 
quaint reproductions of ancient manuscripts and 
prints by way of illustration, having for text- 
matter selections from the writings of these four 
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saints whose biographies are included in the 
form of an introduction. Exquisite examples of 
artistic booklet making. 


My Kate. 
By E. B. Browning. 
Monk Felix, The. 
By Henry W. Longfellow. 
St. Agnes’ Eve. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 
George H. Doran Company. 

In the “St. Agnes” series, dainty Christmas 
booklets to take the place of a conventional 
Christmas card. Classic selections give the text, 
handsomely embossed covers of colored paper 
with a fine color picture stamp, and a full color 
plate to illustrate the poem, make these very 
choice as classic reprints, distinctively for holi- 
day use. 


SELECTIONS 


Ambition. 
By Sir John Lubbock. H. M. 
Company. 

A volume of selections in the “Remarque 
Edition of Literary Masterpieces,” pocket 
volumes in red leather bindings, with frontis- 
piece portraits in photogravure. 


Book of Love, The. 
Arranged by Jennie Day Haines. 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

An artistic volume devoted to love-poems 
and prose selections about love. The quota- 
tions are from both old and new authors. A 
somewhat elaborate decoration in the form of 
many playful Cupids makes this a volume for 
the young man to give his sweetheart, either 
as a Christmas or a birthday gift. 


Christmas Roses. 
By May Byron. 
pany. 

Verses and thoughts on content, comfort. 
joy, hope, love, innocence, etc., each “Christ- 
mas rose” having its color illustration in the 
reproduction of some famous madonna. 


Caldwell 


George 


George H. Doran Com- 


Christmas Spirit, The. 
By George Henry Starr. 
Peck Company. 
\ small book of verses and short prose se- 
lections about Christmas, many of 
familiar, but all apropos of the season, 
rather daintily put up in a small book. 


Conduct, Health, Good Fortune. 
Courage, Ambition, Resolution. 
Compiled by Grace Browne Strand. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 
Quotations from well-known writers on the 
themes specified, making two rather attractive 
gift-books. 


The Platt & 


them 
and 


Cupid’s Fair Weather Booke. 
By Oliver Herford and John Cecil Clay. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Amusing weather forecasts in an almanack 
of love, tastefully if somewhat ludicrously pic- 
tured in Mr. Clay’s most effective manner. 


Friendship. 
By Henry D. Thoreau. Barse & Hopkins. 
One of the “Golden Thoughts” series, ex- 
quisite booklets with hand-painted covers and 
many illustrations. It also contains odd selec- 
tions from other master writers. A gift-book 
in the best of taste. 


Garden of Love, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

This is a poet’s anthology, a large collection 
of the love poems of all ages, gathered under 
the main heads of Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, with an exquisite etching for each 
season. The range of selections is wide— 
practically all of the most beautiful poems of 
love of which literature can boast are gathered 
in this thin-paper volume, with its crimson 
silk-cloth binding stamped in gold—a veritable 
treasure-book for the lover and the loved. 


Good Things. 
By Isabel Goodhue. Paul Elder & Co. 
An artistic little volume of “ethical recipes 
for feast days and other days” that is a de- 
lightful combination of pleasant English and 
quaint wisdom. 


Little Uplifts. 
By Humphrey J. 
Clurg & Co. 
A booklet that prints short paragraphs of a 
cheerful and inspirational character. 


Desmond. A. C. Mc 


Mother Love. 
Compiled by Ina Russelle Warren. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

This “book of the heart” contains a variety 
of poems on mother love, with a number of 
prose selections. There are also blank leaves 
for a record of a baby’s life, and the whole is 
printed with decorations by Jane Allen Boyer 
and a cover in delicate colors. 


On Life’s Highway. 


By Edward A. 
Co. 


Y. Crowell & 


Bryant. L 














THE GIFT OF A BOOK 


Poems of Friendship. 
By John R. Howard. 
Co. 

Two volumes of selections of poetry and 
prose—one devoted to the works of the great 
as inspired by friendship, the other containing 
aspirational and inspirational thoughts for 
those about to take up the greater responsibili- 
ties of life when schooldays are over. The 
books are attractively printed and bound, each 
with its own neat box for Christmas giving. 


L. Y. Crowell & 


Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books, 
The. 


Compiled by Joseph Shaler. Barse & 
Hopkins. 
Andrew Lang writes a commendatory in- 


troduction to this book, which gathers to- 
gether quotations from authors old and new 
regarding the pleasure and comfort one can 
secure from books. A reproduction of ‘The 
Bookworm” forms a frontispiece. 


Praise of Lincoln, The. 


Collected by A. Dallas Williams. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
An anthology of Limcoln poems. One 1s 


surprised to find how much poetry Lincoln in- 
spired, and how good a great deal of it is. 
seginning with Walt Whitman’s “O Captain! 
My Captain!” it goes on to the funeral hymns 
and poems written upon the tragedy of his 
death. Among the authors represented are 
Aldrich, Bryant, Gilder, Julia Ward Howe, 
Whittier, Riley, Stedman and many more, and 
tributes are paid to Lincoln the boy, the 
leader, the humorist, the emancipator, the 
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martyr, the man. It is 
young America, 


That Reminds Me. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 
A book of clever after-dinner stories, some 
two hundred in all. 


a book indeed for 


Through the Year with Mrs. Browning. 
The Platt & Peck Company. 
A quotation for each day in the year, select- 
ed from Mrs. Browning’s works, and printed 
in a gift-book, with a color frontispiece. 


Value of Contentment, The. 
Edited by Mary Minerva Barrows. 
Caldwell Company. 

Mary E. Wilkins introduces this with an 
essay on contentment, while the book itself is 
made up of carefully selected quotations on the 
subject. 


H. M 


Wealth of Love, The. 
Compiled by Lewis Haase. 
kins. 

A collection of “love thoughts of great 
minds,” tastefully printed and bound, with por- 
traits of a number of well-known writers, 
past and present. The book is boxed for 
Christmas purposes. 


Barse & Hop- 


Wit and Wisdom of Chesterton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Clever passages chosen from Chesterton’s 
works, which are full of brilliant paragraphs. 
and therefore offer an abundance of material 
for just this sort of book. 


CALENDARS 


Gibson Calendar, The, 1912. 
H. Doran Company. 
Seven large sheets, each containing a char- 


George 


“Life,” by such artists as James Montgomery 
Flagg, W. L. Jacol - and Bayard Jones. 


acteristic Gibson sketch, all of them a trifle PAillips Calendar, Tae. 
funny—mostly reprinted from Mr. Gibson’s _George H. Doran Company. ; : 
pictures in “Life.” Everybody knows the fascinating quality of 
the Coles Phillips drawings. Six of his color 
Life's Calendar, 1912. plates originally used by “Life” now make 
George H. Doran Company. up a unique calendar—the kind of calendar 
A handsome calendar of six leaves and a one gives his best girl or that a sympathetic 
cover, reprinting entertaining pictures from friend gives to another of artistic taste. 
POETRY 
Ben King’s Southland Melodies. the Wagner stories they are in every way 
Forbes & Co. satisfactory. 
\ new edition of well-known negro dialect |, 
poems, appropriately illustrated by  photo- Phais 
graphs of negro life. By Paul Wilstach. Bobbs-Merrill Com 
Gotterdammerung. ar te req. ; 
3y Oliver Huckel. 'T. Y, Crowell & Co. Mr. Wilstach’s well-known and_ successiu 


Dr. Huckel’s usual holiday contribution to 
Wagnerian poetry. In this case he presents 
a poetic version of the last drama of the Ring 
Circle, bringing the famous story to its close 
These versions have always been characterized 
by exquisite feeling and a wonderful sense for 
verse form. As poems they may well stand 
on their own merits; as interpretations of 


drama in book form. It was Anatole France 
who wrote the story of the Alexandrian cour- 
tesan first; Massanet composed the music that 
has made it a wonderful opera; Mr. Wilstach 
has given it the play form. The present volume, 
with its reproductions of photographs made 
from the sumptuous stage production, will be 
of keen interest to lovers of the drama, and 
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will also be of especial help to those who have 
seen or expect to see the play. 


To Mother. 
By Marjorie Benton Cooke. Forbes & Co. 
Co. 
A sonnet sequence forming a poetic tribute 
“To Mother.” Poems full of delicate feeling, 
artistically expressed, the book being a small 
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paper one with a wild rose cover design and 
a dainty box to make it Christmas-sy. 


Kitten’s Garden of Verses, The. 
By Oliver Herford. Charles 
Sons. 

A clever parody of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 
of Verses, with exquisite illustrations in color 

A book for large and small. 


Scribner’s 


Books for Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 266) 


Betty Wales Decides. 
By Margaret Warde. 
pany. 

We have probably seen the last of Betty 
Wales. In this book she marries Jim Watson, 
whose career in the Betty Wales’ Books has 
been so interesting. 

Montana Marie, a protege of Betty’s, is an 
exceedingly funny character, possessed of a 
jolly, frank disposition that is inclined to be a 
little bit too bold at first appearance. 


Boys’ Book of Warships, The. 
By J. R. Howden. F. A. Stokes Company. 
A complete history of warships from the first 
fighting-boat of the Egyptians to the latest bat- 
tleship of the twentieth century is here pro- 
vided for boys. There are more than a hundred 
illustrations from photographs. 


Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island, The. 
By Rupert Sargent Holland. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 
Boy scout books grow increasingly popular. 
This new one describes the doings of a group 


Penn Publishing Com- 





From Dutch Twins 


of boys in camp, and every boy enterested in the 
big movement, or any boy whose heart is stirred 
by the call of the great out-of-doors, will find 
this a volume well worth reading. Herbert Pul- 
linger has made the pictures, which are reproduc- 
duced in color. 


Bungalow Boys, The. 
By Dexter J. Forrester. Hurst & Co. 
Further adventures of the Bungalow Boys, 
who go hunting and have sundry adventures in 
the big woods. 


Caldwell’s Boys and Girls at Home. 
H. M. Caldwell Company. 
The fourth issue of Caldwell’s popular annual, 
a new and better kind of Chatterbox. The new 





From Little Count of Normandy 


volume contains many new stories and one hun- 
dred and sixty illustrations, many of them in 
color. 


Camp on Indian Island, The. 
By James Otis. Penn Publishing Company. 
The adventures of two city boys and two coun- 
try boys who begin as enemies and end as 
friends, all having a good time together in an 
island camp. 


Carey of St. Ursula’s. 
By Jane Brewster Reid. 
Company. 
A pleasing boarding-school story for girls, 
divulging the escapades and varied experiences, 
especially of the pupils in the Owl Tower. 


Clif Stirling Behind the Line. 
By Gilbert Patten. David McKay. 
A new “Clif Stirling” book, in which the 


Baker & Taylor 
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young hero displays his prowess in football. 
A book for sane, healthy boys who like sport. 


Daring Twins, The. 
By L. Frank Baum. Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. 

They are a boy and a girl, these twins, and 
they have a mighty good time together. This was 
one of the most delightful juveniles of the early 
fall season, and Mr. Baum is to be congratulated 
on his ability to write so clever a story along 
the more practical lines of real boyhood and 
girlhood away from the realm of fairyland. 


Dear Little Girl’s Summer Holidays, A. 
ag Amy E. Blanchard. George W. Jacobs 
Co. 

Little Edna Conway spent her summer by the 
sea, and she and her two small friends, Dor- 
othy and Jennie, have happy times together in 
the pony cart, on the water and with a doll’s 
fair. Miss Blanchard is not without a moral, 
clearly pointed here and there. 


Dick Among the Seminoles. 
By A. W. Dimock. F. A. Stokes Company. 
A new book in the “Boy Explorers’ ” series; a 
story based on fact and actual experience and 
containing illustrations teproduced from photo- 
graphs made on the spot. These books are full 
of useful knowledge as well as story. 


The Dutch Twins. 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 

“The Dutch Twins,” Kit and Kat, are a lov- 
able little pair whose career any child would 
follow with interest. The atmosphere of Hol- 
land pervades the book, and against this real- 
istic background the author has painted in her 
Dutch characters with sympathetic understand- 
ing. Simply written, and enlivened with quaint 
humor, Dutch customs, the daily round of work 
interspersed with homely pleasures that con- 
stitute the simple life of these sturdy people, are 
deftly woven into the slim thread of a story, 
the illustrations, also by the author, adding much 
to the charm of this delightful child’s book. 


Ensign Ralph Osborne. 
By E. L. Beach. W. A. Wilde Company. 
The third book in this series which brings the 
young hero to the ensign period of his naval 
service. A book from which a boy may get a 
very good idea of life in the United States 
Navy. 


Felicia’s Folks. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 

The people of Blackberry Hill had built a new 
library and all the children of the town were 
endeavoring to beautify it. Among them were 
Felicia and her bosom friend, Winifred. By 
entertainments, in which Pedro, Felicia’s dog, 
was the star, they raised a great deal of money 
for the maintenance of the library. 


Finkler’s Field. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. D. Appleton & Co. 
A baseball story for boys of from ten to 
eighteen, written in Mr. Barbour’s customary 
breezy, boyish way. 


Flying Boys in the Sky, The. 

Flying Boys to the Rescue, The. 
By Edward L. Ellis. John C. Winston 
Company. 

The first of these stories tells how a brave 
young lad, with his flying machine and a negro 
friend, rescued a little girl who had been kid- 
naped from her home in Philadelphia. In the 
second book the colored boy goes off with a half- 
crazy professor in a monoplane and his youthful 
companion, the aviator, feels called upon to fol- 
low them and save the boy from the certain 
dangers of the project. Doubtless these adven- 
tures will go on in more books, which will please 
the boy who wants stories of airships. 


Four Corners at College, The.’ 
eed E. Blanchard. George W. Jacobs 
O. 

For several years the “Corner Series” has been 
one of the most popular series of books for girls. 
This story of the college career of the delightful 
four will provide entertainment of a very attrac- 
tive kind for girl readers of from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age. 


From Tenderfoot to Scout. 
By A. C. Ruddy. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

A handbook for the boy scout put in the form 
of an interesting story. The right book for the 
boy who wants to join the great and now-popular 
movement. 


Grandpa’s Little Girls and Miss Abetha. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

A good many girl readers have come to love 
“Grandpa’s little girls.’ This story of their 
winter at the Maine farm of Miss Abetha Bean 
will give the little reader as much pleasure as 
the real experiences must have given the New- 
man girls. 


Great Bear Island. 
By Arthur E. McFarland. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Four boys go camping in the Northern woods 
in this story. They are sent out to find a half- 
witted fellow called “Ninny,” and their search is 
attended by many adventures. The boys are 
called “Tools,” “Booky,” “Bud” and “Jack,” and 
each is as individual as his nickname. Mr. 
McFarlane is already well-known as the author 
of Redney McGaw, hence he can be depended 
upon to write a tale that spirited boys will like. 


Harmony Hall. 
By Marion Hill. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Just a pleasing little tale for girls—real girls, 
generous-hearted girls, fun-loving and fun-mak- 
ing girls. “Harmony Hall” is a girl. You will 
enjoy knowing her. 


Hero of Panama, The. 
By Captain F. S. Brereton. H. M. Caldwell 
Company. 

One of the first stories written about the 
Panama Canal, written especially for boys and 
following the fortunes of a plucky young fellow 
who “made good” down among the workers on 
one of the greatest engineering projects of mod- 
ern times. 
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Joan of Rainbow Springs. 
By Frances Marian Mitchell. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. 

Joan is a bright, energetic girl, who goes West 
and becomes a figure of color in the life at 
“Rainbow Springs.” It is not a merely lightsome 
book of the juvenile class; it is a book of strength 
and character and charm. 


Read Aloud Books, The. 
By John Martin. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This is about the cleverest novelty library for 
the tiny tot that one could conceive of. A plaster 
of paris dog provides a bookcase and encloses 
five small, gingham-bound books, “read aloud” 
books, all small words and capitals and pictures, 
about Old King Cole, Jack and Jill, Mistress 
Mary, Little Boy Blue and a host of other 
nursery tales that will divert the youngsters. 
Truly, a capital idea. 


Kiddie Rhymes. 

By Margaret G. Hays. George W. Jacobs & 

Co. 

To these rhymes Grace G. Weiderseim makes 
many pictures, in her characteristic and effective 
way. Captain Kiddo and the Campbell kids are 
so familiar that one need not describe these 
newer children. 


King of the Thundering Herd, The. 
By Clarence Hawkes. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

This is the biography of an American bison 
by the blind author of A Wilderness Dog, 
Shaggy-Coat and other favorite stories about 
animals. It has all the color of a romance, with 
the sympathetic study of the characteristics and 
habits of an animal that is not intimately known 
about. 


Letty’s New Home. 

By Helen Sherman Griffith. Penn Publish- 

ing Company. 

Mrs. Hartwell-Jones, “the writer lady,” adopts 
Letty and takes her to her home in New York. 
The little girl has a beautiful disposition and 
cares for her adopted mother in a simple child- 
ish way. 


Little Count of Normandy, The. 

By Evaleen Stein. L. C, Page & Co. 

The story of Raoul, son of Count Raymond, 
a mediaeval knight, picturing a young hero for 
boys and girls who themselves dream of one 
day doing something heroic. 


Little Princess of the Patio, The. 
By Aileen Cleveland Higgins. Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. 

A new “Little Princess” book, in which Jean 
Kingsley spends a winter in Mexico and has a 
royal good time, besides being the heroine in 
several real adventures. 


Madge at Camp Wells. 
By Edith A. Sawyer. W. A. Wilde Company. 
A book about a group of healthy, wholesome 
boys and girls in a summer camp and at school. 


Marjorie’s Schooldays. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing 
Company. 
Little Southern Marjorie goes to a New Eng- 


land school, where she wins many friends and 
finds it possible to help some other girls less 
fortunate than herself to a good time. 


Motor Rangers’ Lost Mine, The. 
By Marvin West. Hurst & Co. 
A tale of the West for boys and girls, in which 
a motor, bronco busters and youthful heroism 
all figure. 


Old Ryerson. 
By Walter Camp. D. Appleton & Co. 
A wonderful story of Yale and the famous 
Yale fighting spirit. A great boat race gives one 
of the important episodes of the tale. 


Polly Page Ranch Club, The. 

By Izola L. Forrester. George W. Jacobs & 

Co. 

Another volume of the “Polly Page” series. 
This is a spirited story of a wideawake girl 
who, with five classmates, worked to save money 
for their summer vacation on a ranch in Wyom- 
ing, where they lived near to Nature. 


Rambler Club Among the Lumberjacks, The. 
Rambler Club on Circle T Ranch, The. 
3y W. Crispin Sheppard. Penn Publishing 
Company. 
Two more “Rambler Club” books, relating 
exciting adventures that happened to the Ram- 
blers on their rambles. 


Roger Paulding—Apprentice Seaman. 
By Edward L. Beach. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

An apprentice is the lowest rank in the navy 
and often boys who are not overzealous in their 
efforts to rise do not get very far above 
apprenticeship. Not so with Roger Paulding. 
Eager to win his way in the world, Roger goes 
through many exciting adventures, in which he 
always appears as hero. The story is a true 
picture of the young sailor’s life. 


Rolf in the Woods. 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. Doubleday. 
Page & Co. 

The story of the boy scout Rolf with an Indian 
of a century ago. Together they range through 
the wilds and the scanty settlements of New York 
State and the Champlain region, picking up the 
sort of knowledge of nature that makes the red 
man its master. The story abounds in stimulus 
to observation, to self-help and to a knowledge 
of natural resources such as the Indian has 
found out for himself and perpetuated in genera- 
tions of natural living. Incidentally, there are 
disclosures of primitive religion and morals cal- 
culated to make the self-confident Christian stop 
and think what religion really means. 


School Team on the Diamond, The. 
By John Prescott Earl. Penn Publishing 
Company. 
The story of a boy whose friends help him to 
conquer himself and so to win a big and impor- 
tant baseball victory for his school. 


Secrets of the Hills. 
By Sterling Craig. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 
Ronald, a city boy, goes on a vacation among 
the mountains of Scotland and becomes inter- 
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ested in the study of geology. The book treats 
of glaciers, fossils, earthquakes, etc., all things 
of interest to geologists. 


Six Girls and Betty. 

By Marion Ames Taggart. W. A. Wilde 

Company. 

A new, pleasant book to add to the “Six 
Girls” series, as cheery and “homey” as Miss 
Taggart’s books always are. 


Sultan’s Rival, The. 
By Bradley Gilman. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Real adventure, the scenes laid in the East, for 
the delectation of the boy reader. A touch of 
mystery, a generous spicing of danger and the 
result in heroism that inspires—these are things 
boys like in books for holiday times. 


This Year’s Book for Boys. 
George H. Doran Company. 

In this big volume have been gathered a large 
number of stories for boys by popular writers for 
boys, and they have been illustrated by numer- 
ous well-known artists, who have made drawings 
in black and white and full-page pictures repro- 
duced in four colors. This is a treasure book 
for boy readers. 

Track’s End. 
By Hayden Carruth. Harper & Brothers. 

How a boy of eighteen saved a town, with a 
raging fire, a heavy blizzard, howling wolves and 
a sprinkling of outlaws and Indians, the odds 
against which he worked, is a story that will be 
of interest not to boys alone, but to all folk who 
love adventure. 

Track’s End is a real place—a small town in 
the Territory of Dakota, the time is late in the 
seventies and the story is a genuine happening 
in the life of a real boy. 


Two Boys in a Gyrocar. 

By Kenneth Kenneth-Brown. Houghton 

Mifflin Company. 

Boys like thrilling stories and therefore no 
boy could help but enjoy this exciting little 
book. It requires a stretch of imagination to 
believe that two boys can invent a motor car 
that surpasses all the greatest in America and 
Europe. But in this book that is precisely what 
is done. Not an ordinary motor car was this, 
but a two-wheeled one, a gyrocar. The boys 
pass through many thrilling experiences in a 


race against the great cars of France, Italy. 
Germany and America, but they finally reach 
Paris victorious. 


United States Midshipmen in Japan. 


By Gates Stirling. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 

By accident Midshipmen Perry and Monroe, 
while in Tokio, discover a plot that is being 
hatched to bring the United States and Japan to 
war. The young men immediately plan to stop 
the affair, and with many adventures, accom- 
panied by great dangers, they finally succeed. 
What Katy Did. 

What Katy Did Nest. 
What Katy Did at School. 
By Susan Coolidge. Little, Brown & Co. 

A new edition of popular girls’ books by an 
author who is remindful of Miss Olcott. 


IVhen Margaret Was a Freshman. 
By Elizabeth Hollister Hunt. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

A charming, wholesome story for young folks 
entering college. Neither Margaret’s “green- 
ness” nor her love of fun is a bit overdrawn, but 
decidedly realistic and enjoyable. 

With the Flag in Panama. 

By Hugh C. Weir. W. A. Wilde Company. 

A new series entitled “American Industries” 
is to be published and this is the first book. It 
is a story connected with the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Rod, the boy who aids in 
building the Canal, is a likeable young chap 
who will inspire any boy with good thoughts 
and noble undertakings. 


Wrecking Master, The. 
3y Ralph D. Paine. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Another of Mr. Paine’s very excellent stories 
for boys—fiction that is clean and uplifting, but 
that is also full of that fine spirit of adventure 
which will hold the average boy enthralled. 


Young Alaskans on the Trail, The. 
Harper & Brothers. 

The second book in a series that found favor 
last year. The young Alaskans here journey 
during their summer vacation, across the Rocky 
Mountain Divide by the old route taken by th 
first continental explorers. They learn many 
interesting things which the reader will be able 
to learn with them. 
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at times with the Cap’n’s wordiness and 
profusion of epigrams and anecdotes. 


Old Ben* 


Who would not be a boy again when so 
many of the authors are writing thrilling 
juvenile stories? Mr. Otis has taken the 
characters from Toby Tyler and has 
written a sequel, Old Ben. Old Ben was 
the good-natured driver who befriended 
Toby when they drove around the country 
on the monkey wagon of a real live circus. 
This task of writing books for boys and 
girls is no easy one. Children refuse out- 
right the goody-goody books, and the 
average thrilling book is dangerous, for 
children are so open to suggestion. 

A well-written story with amusing inci- 
dents, a well defined plot, with cheerful 
characters, like Aunt Polly, the Fat Lady, 
and the Human Skeleton, such character- 
istics show great sympathy with child-life 
and consummate skill in authorship. One 
may think Aunt Polly is overdrawn—the 
kind of aunts we find only in books—but 
some of us know aunties as generous and 
as long-suffering. 

It is the fad in this Dickens centenary 
to pay each new book the compliment of 
having a Dickens flavor. We fall enough 
in line to say that we find a Dickens sym- 
pathy with the eccentricities of these cir- 
cus-folk, who are a bit beyond the normal 
from their wandering, homeless and con- 
spicuous life of the ring. 

The mischief of the pet monkey is nat- 
ural without being vicious, and the tone 
of the dialog is boyish and natural. We 
cannot have too many of these juvenile 
stories, which we may call semi-spiced. 
The illustrations by Sarah Noble-Ives con- 
tribute a piquant touch that even the imag- 
ination of a young reader could hardly 
supply to the text. 


Pomander Walkt 


This was one of New York’s most suc- 
cessful plays last season, and its noveliza- 


*Orp Ben. By James Otis. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

+PoMANDER Wark. By Louis N. Parker. 
John Lane Company. 





tion will be welcomed by those who like 
a clean, quiet story, with a fragrant old- 
world flavor that is very reminiscent of 
Cranford. “Pomander Walk” is a quaint, 
aged English street, very charmingly in- 
habited, and romance past and present 
throws its glamour over the rose-vined 
cottages, while humor plays strange pranks 
among the kindly-souled and very simple- 
hearted, if a trifle ludicrously pompous 
men and women who peep from behind 
their flower-entwined shutters to get a 
glimpse of the slightest sensation, and who 
are thrown into a very panic of tremulous 
delight over a possible mystery. 

The character study in Pomander Walk 
would be Thackerayan if it were just a 
little less Dickensian; add a little extra 
life to Mrs. Gaskell’s well-famed people 
and a touch of wit that flashes out beyond 
the film of humor and you have Mr. 
Brooke-Hoskyn, Lord Otford, Marjo- 
laine, Jack and the Admiral and—a few 
more. 


The Outcry* 


Henry James has been justly called the 
greatest modern master of analytical fic- 
tion, and here we have him in one of his 
best humors. This volume, while called 
a novel, is, rather, a study in well-bred 
conversation, often flippant, sometimes 
politely commonplace, among a certain set 
who frequent Lord Theign’s ancestral seat 
of Dedborough. The noble lord and Lady 
Sandgate manage to plight their troth ere 
the final close of the book, but not before 
a frothy sort of rumpus is raised by all 
the characters over the attempted sale of 
a certain supposed “Old Master,” which 
has hung complacently in the ancient hall 
since the time of Milord’s great grand- 
father. To tell the truth, Lord Theign is 
just a bit out of funds; therefore, an 
enormously rich American (why are 
Americans always rich in England?) 
appears, and, suspecting the value of the 
picture, schemes in a blundering way to 
acquire it. But Lord Theign is saved this 


*THEeE Outcry. By Henry James. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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Henry Van Dyke’s Poems* 


T is a delight to 
sit by the wood 
fire and in remi- 

_niscent mood 
turn over the 
pages of Henry 
van Dyke’s col- 
lected poems. 
Something of re- 
gret comes with 
the pleasure, too, 

for the earlier slender green books, 
Music, and The White Bees, contained 
one’s favorite poems on just their own 
particular soft, creamy pages; and here in 
the portly volume they stand in new 
groupings, and in a less imposing type- 
face. Yet once well under way, and com- 
ing on various new verses with their fresh 
surprises of fine thought and beauty, one 
feels grateful, and warms anew toward the 
author and his book. 

The grouping is as follows: Songs out 
of Doors; Stories in Verse; Pro Patria; 
In Praise of Poets; Music; Lyrics of 
Labour and Romance; Songs of Hearth 
and Altar; Inscriptions, Greetings and 
Epigrams; Wayfaring Psalms; and the 
drama, “The House of Rimmon.” Here is 
“The Angler’s Reveille,” which shows our 
poet a right brother of honest old 
Piscator,— 





For be your fortune great or small, you take 
what God will give, 

And all the day your heart will say, ’Tis luck 
enough to live. 


*THE Poems oF Henry vAN Dyke. Now first 
collected and revised, with many hitherto un- 
published. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








Here is the full-pulsing pean of a 
nature-lover’s gratitude, “God of the 
Open Air,’ which, whoever reads and 
cherishes, will be thereafter stored in his 
affection along with the few noble poems 
of nature, all suffused with humanity, 
written since Wordsworth’s quill was laid 
aside. Here is the ode to Music, with its 
growing and dying cadences, as of com- 
plaining viols and plaintive ’cellos; and its 
afterpieces, among which “The Old Flute” 
is so touching a poem. 

“The White Bees,” wherein are high 
poetry and dream, tempts one to long quo- 
tation to do it justice, yet the closing must 
suffice, of the essence of Henry van 
Dyke’s philosophy as it is— 

This is life, beloved: first a sheltered garden, 
then a troubled journey, 
Joy and pain of seeking—and at last we sleep. 

The first of the three sonnets to Milton 
contains that perfect line of portraiture, 

Exquisite Puritan, grave Cavalier, 
which came to the author in some happy 
hour. Of the same mood of loyal admi- 
ration is the “Longfellow,” with its brave 
challenge to some critic of the gray-haired 
poet’s fame,— 

But the people made no answer, following in 
their hearts the simpler music : 

For it seemed to them, noise-weary, nothing 
could be better worth the hearing 

Than the melodies which brought sweet order 
into life’s confusion. 

The kindliness, the devotion to home 
and the great home-land, the cheery out- 
look and warm, intimate friendliness, the 
good humor and simple sincerity and ten- 
derness of these gathered poems make the 
book a genuine and beloved addition to 
America’s literature. 
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From Goethe and His Woman Friends 


The foreword in prose has its own 
charm and hint of pathos—qualities that 
underlie all the poems in the volume. 
“I have labored,” says the author, “in the 
vineyard and fought in the ranks. The 
youthful plan of a whole life devoted to 
the art of poetry has not been fulfilled. 
Instead has come an experience of the 
power of p etry to cheer and illumine the 
whole of life. What I have seen 
and felt and dreamed beyond the horizon 
of prose, yet ever in the most real world. 
is here interpreted in verse.” 

JouN RusseLtL Hayes. 


Goethe and His Woman Friends* 

Miss Crawford has shown considerable 
bravery in her latest work, not only be- 
cause she has essayed to add another vol- 
ume to the already stupendous amount of 
Goethe literature which continues to pour 
into our libraries from German devotees, 
but also because she has dared to disagree 
with many acknowledged critics in regard 
to the censure justly due the poet's life. 
Rather singularly—since Miss Crawford is 

*GorrHe anpD His Woman FRrienps. By Mary 
Caroline Crawford. Little, Brown & Co. 


a woman of to-day and not of the Weimar 
of a century and a half ago—her attitude 
toward Goethe's relations with the many 
rare and charming women whom he fasci- 
nated, adored and relinquished, yet with a 
lovingness which left behind a precious 
sorrow, is lenient and even explained by 
the argument that since “Goethe is the only 
exemplar the world possesses of a career 
devoted exclusively and consciously to 
self-development, we have no standard by 
which to judge his egoism.” “The self 
indulgence of a young Faust we could 
understand,” Miss Crawford writes in her 
Foreword, “but the self-restraint and self- 
flagellation of a Goethe who leaves his 
Frederica because he thinks renouncement 
of her necessary to his highest develop- 
ment is a character beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most of us, and therefore calls 
forth our abuse.” 

The story of his life as it is developed 
and as Miss Crawford tells it—with con- 
siderable vivacity and warmth of portrait- 
ure, by the way—passes from the influ- 
ence of one woman to that of another, 
and correspondingly his literary achieve- 
ments move from the recital of one phase 











of sensibility and emotional life in a sor- 
rowful Werther to the soothing and satis- 
fying love of an /phigenia or the ardent, 
pulsating affection of a Tasso. Goethe 
could not, as Herder said, but idealize him- 
self and write everything out of his own 
experience. Was he then or was he not 
a justified lover in his many loves? His 
greatest poem closes with words which he 
surely would not have uttered had he 
known them false, “The woman-soul lead- 
eth us upward and on!” Miss Crawford, 
however, does not commit herself to 
either side of a question which in general, 
without specific application, would suggest 
so much that is unpardonable and heinous. 
She does say, though, that she believes 
that Goethe “was an astonishingly good 
man judged by the moral standards of his 
time” and “that it was because Sin and 
Retribution were always real things to him 
(as well as because he was an egoist) that 
he kept himself as much as he did from 
what he believed to be wrong.” 

Much reflection has prompted her 
opinions. She has read and studied ex- 
tensively, visited the Weimar of to-day, 
gathered pictures valuable in themselves 
and helpful to the text, and included in 
her book some material to be found in no 
other English work in Goethe literature. 
The book will be quite as stimulating to 
thought and argument for those only inter- 
ested in the man as a rare human being 
as for those thoroughly conversant with 
the work and genius of Germany’s great- 
est poet. 

LucILeE GULLIVER. 


A Study in Southern Poetry* 


Since the days when a writer in De 
Bows spoke of the barons of Cliff street 
who published books with a Northern bias, 
the Southern people have manufactured 
their own school room texts. Outside of 
Professor Trent’s judiciously selected and 
edited volume on Southern Writers, there 
has been very little of solid worth in the 
field of sectional anthologies. Especially 
is this so in the realm of poetry, for, as 
far as critical perspective is concerned, 
the Southern editor has been too prone to 


*A Srupy in SouTHERN Poetry:. For Use 
IN ScHoors, CoLLEcES, AND THE Lrprary. Henry 
Jerome Stochard. The Neal Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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include every local lyric of mediocre merit. 
In fact, the literary adage of the South has 
been: rather inclusion than ungracious- 
ness. 

There has been issued at various times 
every condition of text book on Southern 
poetry. Having waded through such a 
compilation as F. V. N. Painter’s Poets of 
Virginia, one is forced to the conclusion 
that poetic fervor is a dangerous thing, 
especially when it is fostered by the ad- 
miration of loving friends. Such effusions 
saw the light in modest covers, carrying 
such faltering paragraphs as the following: 
“Written originally for her own gratifi- 
cation, none of them would have appeared 
in print save for the approbation of intelli- 
gent critics, to whose inspection they were 
occasionally submitted, and the frequent 
and urgent solicitation of friends.” 

Holliday’s Three Centuries of Southern 
Poetry (1607-1907) exhibited a certain 
amount of care and feeling, though it is 
not as serviceable as Weber’s small col- 
lection, or as Painter’s Poets of the South, 
issued by the American Book Company. 
The limitations of Southern poetry are 
reached as soon as a dozen single names of 
men and poems are mentioned: in all 
Southern verse the heart element leads to 
a sentimentality of feeling and of expres- 
sion that is unfortunate. 

In A Study of Southern Poetry, Dr. 
Stochard has culled extensively from fifty 
poets, and his selections are preceded by 
a superficial consideration of ‘ Poetics.” 
Each author carries a biographical state- 
ment, and at the close of each section there 
are questions for the class room. It is 
well for the Southern school boy or girl 
to become familiar with the best in South- 
ern poetry at an early age; Timrod, Hayne. 
Lanier and Tichnor have written memora- 
ble lyrics. But I cannot see where, either 
in the realm of versification or in the realm 
of individual feeling, it is either profitable 
or wise to give a whole year to the study 
of Southern poetry, as the size and scope 
of Dr. Stochard’s volume would require. 
From the South there have come many 
imperishable lyrics, but in schools the 
world masterpiece must be considered, and 
I cannot believe that either Mrs. Dargan, 
Mrs. Boyle, Mr. Cawein, or Mr. Stochard 
has as yet produced imperishable work. 
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It is wise for a people of any section 
to know what the sectional artist is pro- 
ducing. The South looks with pride upon 
Mr. Page, Mr. Harben, Miss Glasgow, 
Mr. Allen; with reverence upon Timrod, 
Hayne and Lanier; with hope upon Mr. 
Murphy, Dr. Alderman and Professor 
Mims. And the hope of the South lies in 
its recognition of what is mediocre—how- 
ever well meant—and of what is good. 

This new book of Dr. Stochard’s is 
provincial in its editorial approach. It is 
careful in one respect: it includes the 
really beautiful verses that should be in 
an anthology of Southern poetry; it is 
rash in accepting so much. Undue em- 
phasis always leads to excess. For exam- 
ple, take the case of Francis Orray Tich- 
nor. A slender volume of his verses was 
issued years ago; after the poet’s death, 
his family came across numerous unpub- 
lished manuscripts, and unwisely sent them 
forth in printed form. Virginians of the 
Valley and Little Gissen have the ring of 
Beranger about them. Why spoil this ring 
by the tinkle of inferior music? 


Montrose J. Moses. 


An Interpretation of India’s Relig- 
ious History* 

The author of this illuminating book 
was born in Bombay and has spent thirty- 
six adult years in missionary service in 
Western India. Briefly, he looks at the 
complex phenomena of religion in India 
as a manifest of the Fatherhood of God 
and as an earnest of a fuller interpreta- 
tion of Christ than the Occident alone can 
give. 

Dr. Hume believes that God and India 
have always been seeking each other. 
Through centuries and milleniums religion 
in India has been rhythmically passing 
through four successive stages. These the 
author’s keen analysis finds to be. progress, 
arrest, degeneracy, reform. These four 
conditions repeat themselves over and over 
again. It is, however, a struggle of the 
spirit against the flesh; it has been a 
gamut of fetishism, animism, polytheism, 
dualism, pantheism, theism and _ finally, 
incipient monotheism. ~ 


*An INTERPRETATION OF INpIA’s RELIGIOUS 
History. By Robert A. Hume. F. H. Revell 
Company. 


Now, the aforesaid four successive 
stages appear to the present reviewer to be 
also descriptive of the Christian Church 
or of Christianity. There are wide dif- 
ferences between the religions of India and 
Christianity ; but there are also profound 
resemblances. The God-search and the 
spiritual conflict are more or less evident 
throughout the histories. There is there- 
fore a vital point of contact between the 
non-Christian and the Christian truth- 
seeker. A clear discernment of this vital 
nexus is the key to the success of mis- 
sionary labor and to the larger attainment 
of unity in God. 

Dr. Hume’s book is a courageous, learned, 
profound demonstration of this fact. With 
all his learning he is clear, simple, com- 
pelling, convincing. It is history and phil- 
osophy. I know of no single volume 
where, in the same compass, the essential 
facts of the whole situation are so lucidly, 
so logically, so completely presented—and 
presented in a way equally appealing to the 
learned few and to the less-informed 
many. 

The subject is developed in five chap- 
ters. The first two are outline interpreta- 
tions of the earlier and later religious his- 
tory of India. The third is an analysis of 
some fundamentals of Hinduism; the 
fourth portrays its greatness and weak- 
ness; and the fifth pictures India’s prep- 
aration for the Christ and the Christ’s 
power to meet that preparation. 

Throughout the discussion no one 
thing is more striking and_ con- 
vincing than the repeated query, Why 
is not this or that religious leader- 
ship the work of God? “Every true 
element in any religion is something which 
the Christ came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” The author’s basic assumption is 
that “God has never left any community 
without witness of himself.” Leaders like 
Gautama, Mahavira, Kumarila, S’ankara, 
Ramanuja, Ramananda (and there are 
others) have been deliverers, as Jesus was, 
but none of them so completely, so finally, 
as He, has been the living Christ of God. 
Some of these great reformers were con- 
temporary with and similar in their efforts 
to certain of the great Hebrew Christian 
leaders. Dr. Hume finds all of them to be 
God’s instruments. 
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But the Christ has something which all 
the others lacked. Contact with Him pro- 
duces a marvelous change in the Indian 
religionist. But all this past development 
in India must be recognized as capable of 
contributing to the interpretation of the 
Christian’s Christ. The Western Christian 
who would “convert” India must realize 
this. India may outrun the West in true 
Christianity. India will enrich the Chris- 
tian idol, as the Hebrew did, and as the 
Greek and the Roman and the Teuton did. 
All these have been a preparation for the 
Christ. He will fulfil the best in them. 

The Hindu is ready to see the unity that 
Jesus taught; he is ready for His reality, 
for the Hindu has both denied and longed 
for it; he is ready for the great Incarna- 
tion; for the true service of suffering as 
against a mistaken asceticism; for the 
Holy Spirit as the final need and the great 
reality ; and for the true meaning of caste, 
as an effort toward that universal social 
solidarity or brotherhood which the West 
is only discovering as divine. 

This is a great book because it discerns 
the essential fact and proclaims it with 
luminosity and with compelling power. It 
opens the great secret of a world-religion 
and with a sustained optimism holds out 
the hope of the coming of the brotherhood 
of man in the Fatherhood of God. 


PATTERSON DuBots. 


Genius and Other Essays* 


It is still a disputed point among the 
critics of our native literature whether 
Stedman’s most permanent contribution to 
that literature lay in his poetry or in those 
works such as the Poets of America and 
The Nature and Elements of Poetry, in 
which he gave expression to the sane and 
ripe judgments of which our literature of 
criticism has not been too full. Be that 
as it may, every one will welcome this 
posthumous publication of those fugitive 
essays, which were not included in any of 
the earlier volumes. Several of them 
date back to the sixties and represent 
Stedman in the beginning of his career. 
Of course, some of the essays, such as 
that on “Mr. Bryant’s “Thirty Poems’,” or 
“Mr. Bryant’s Homer” are earlier critical 

*GENIUS AND OTHER Essays. By Edmund 


Clarence Stedman and George M. Gould. Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. 


judgments upon writers whose work is 
treated with more mature completeness in 
his Poets of America. And we cannot 
help regarding the essay on “Guy Wet- 
more Carryl” as somewhat of a “filler in.” 
But in the main, the essays show that 
real passion for literature, that nice judg- 
ment, that ever-present sense for form, 
and that ability at phrase-making which 
were characteristic of Stedman. They are 
seen at their best in this volume in the 
opening essay, “Genius,” published first in 
1886 and occasioned by Stedman’s desire 
to prove the existence of genius as dis- 
tinguished from talent, an existence which 
Mr. Howells had publicly called in ques- 
tion. Such passages as the following show 
Stedman’s ability to write clearly on 
themes usually treated with cloudiness: 


True realism, then, is the basis of creative 
idealism, and it is narrowness to exclude either 
from an artist’s method, which needs the one 
for its ground and the other for its glory. 

I do not think realism a modern discovery, 
whether French, English or American; it has 
been manifest equally in romantic and common- 
sense periods, and is just as true to nature in 
select and noble types as in those which are ir- 
reclaimably provincial or vulgar. 

The photographic method has its use—no 
realism can be too faithful in the description 
of matters excellent and beautiful in themselves. 
But with discourse and materials that are essen- 
tially vulgar or distasteful, and not even pic- 
turesque in studies, the result is scarcely worth 
attaining. 


Or again this quotation will illustrate 
his skill in placing a writer just where he 
belongs : 


But fair aptitude, with ceaseless industry and 
aspiration, never can impose itself for genius 
upon the world. It will produce Southeys in a 
romantic period and Trollopes in a realistic one. 
We see the genius of Poe broken by lack of 
will, and that of Emily Bronté clouded by a 
fatal bodily disease; but, as against Wuthering 
Heights with its passionate completeness, Trol- 
lope’s entire product stands for nothing more 
than an extensive illustration of mechanical 
work against that which reeks with individuality, 
and when set against the work of true genius 
re-enforced by purpose, physical strength, and 
opportunity, as exhibited by Thackeray or Hugo 
or Dickens, comparison is simply out of 
thought. 


In the essay, “A Belt of Asteroids,” we 
see Stedman’s wide knowledge of litera- 
ture, especially in the less beaten paths, 
while in those upon “Keats,” “Landor,” 
“Blake” and “Austin Dobson,” his ability 
to say the right thing in finished phrases 
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is illustrated. In 
upon “Stoddard’s Poems,” “Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s Novels” and “Stoddard’s Last 
Poem” we have the added charm of per- 
sonal affection and sympathy for fellow- 
members of the “new clan, devoted to 
poetry for its own sake, to art and beauty 
and feeling” (“new” about 1860) of which 
Aldrich was the chief, and to which 
Bayard Taylor, Richard Watson Gilder, 
S. Weir Mitchell, Edward Rowland Sill, 
and Louise Chandler Moulton belonged. 
Of this group Stedman was not the least, 
certainly, and in that section of our lit- 
erary history to which this group belongs, 
these newly published essays will find a 
definite place. 
ARTHUR Hopson QUINN. 


such essays as those 


The Book of Courage* 


Under the title of The Book of Courage 
W. J. Dawson gives a series of essays that 
touch the deepest chords of the heart. To 
read them once is to wish to read them 
again and imbibe their truth. They are 
spiritual rather than religious in tone, for 
they deal with the development of man’s 
higher nature, and not at all with dogma 
or creed. They are written so simply 
that their appeal will not be alone to the 
cultivated mind. Each essay is prefaced 
by a poem no less superior in thought and 
form than are the essays. 

W. J. Dawson is an English Presby- 
terian clergyman, whose evangelistic work 
(carried on in America for the past five 
or ten years) has brought him in touch 
with all kinds of humanity. His essays 
show him to be broad in sympathy and 
interest, with profound and subtle insight 
into human nature. He is a writer of 
many books, none of which, we feel safe 
in asserting, show more of his rare per- 
sonality and extraordinary ability than 
does this volume. It was said that Leigh 
Hunt wrote to make men happy, and to 
advocate their making themselves happy. 
It can be said of Dr. Dawson that he 
writes to show men their own possibili- 
ties and capacities for development, which 
ought to invigorate them, to make them 
useful and therefore happy and contented. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


*TuE Book or Couracr. By W. J. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Dawson. 
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J. L. M. Curry * 


In J. L. M. Curry—A Biography, Dr. 
Edwin A. Alderman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Mr. A. C. Gordon, 
of Staunton, Va., have told the story of 
the man who, chiefly through his connec- 
tion with the Peabody Education Fund for 
the promotion of education in the South, 
did more than any other man for the de- 
velopment of the public school movement, 
which has _ practically revolutionized 
Southern conditions. 

3orn (in Georgia, June 5, 1825) in the 
administration of John Quincy Adams. 
and while Thomas Jefferson still lived and 
was launching the “last darling project of 
his heart—the University of Virginia’ — 
Curry held his last commission in the pub- 
lic service from Theodore Roosevelt, when 
he was appointed Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary to Spain, the occasion being the at- 
tainment of his majority by the King. 

As lawyer, statesman, soldier, preacher. 
diplomat, educator, orator, Curry touched 
life at many angles in many periods. He 
was appointed minister to Spain in 1885. 
by President Cleveland, having previously 
represented Alabama, where he was taken 
to live when a child, in Congress. Ala- 
bama has erected a statue of him in Stat- 
uary Hall, in the Capitol at Washington. 

As a clergyman he was a leader in the 
Baptist Church. All through his many 
activities he consistently preached public 
school education for both races in the 
South. He became general agent of the 
Peabody Fund in 1881, succeeding Dr. 
Barnas Sears, of Massachusetts, in that 
capacity. He preached the doctrine of the 
State’s duty to childhood, both white and 
black, in every State included in the scope 
of the fund and “with such effect,” his 
biographers say, “as to fasten the modern 
public educational theory upon the minds 
of legislators as a commonplace thought.” 

He lived to see a vast system of normal 
and common schools established as the 
result of his efforts. He was an educa- 
tional statesman rather than an expert in 
pedagogy.” He believed in education as 
a great national investment. 

Curry’s biographers have not attempted 
to use his achievements as a basis for po- 

*J. L. M. Curry—A BuocrapHy. By Edwin 


A. Alderman and A. C. Gordon. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 
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litical or educational discussion. They 
have recorded simply and attractively the 
work of a man who‘helped the South 
effectively to adapt itself to a new era. 


Songs of Courage and Other Poems* 


A collection of exceptionally good 
poems, some of which were published in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1909, is this volume of 
Miss Gordon’s. They are melodious, 
strong in thought and in well-balanced 
emotion, and will be appreciated by lovers 
of poetry. 

The title of the book characterizes the 
author’s tone, Songs of Courage; she 
might call them Songs of Conquering, for 
her spirit is the courageous one that con- 
quers. One of the most forceful of these 
songs is “The Draught of Life,” which 
describes the bitterness of the cup pressed 
to the lips—but closes with the trusting 
attitude of the child to a loving Father. 
I am of God, and shall I fear to quaff 
To the last drop, the cup here set for me? 

Another one of “The Songs of Cour- 
age,” “A Challenge,” is so fine that it is 
impossible not to quote it all: 


Unkindly Fate, and cruel Circumstance, 

Why do you rage at me? For having stormed 

In vain against the fortress of my Soul, 

Since the beginning, have you still not learned 

That I am wrought of stuff unconquerable ? 

Though you may wound me, bruise me, and ex- 
haust, 

\nd though my tears and blood may freely flow, 

Your savage blows shall never bow my head; 

But with a steady and a level gaze 

I look you in the face, and scorn your wrath. 

3ut if perchance you stab me deep enough 

It shall not be despite, but gentle grace, 

That you have done me. For my spirit, freed, 

Will turn home gladly, singing a blithe song. 


There is a lilt and swing to some of the 
lighter poems that makes one want to sing 
them. Many of her poems Miss Gordon 
has set to music, being a musician and 
composer of ability. 

MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


Neighborhoodt 


When a man has lived a thing and has 
an adequate power of expression, he 
brings it home to his readers as a reality, 


*Soncs oF CouracE AND OTHER Poems. By 
Bertha F. Gordon. The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. 

+NEIGHRORHOOD. By 
Methuen & Co., London. 


Tickner 


Edwardes. 


an experience which we seem to share. 
In this charming record of a year’s life 
in and about an English village, the author 
sees with the eye of a naturalist, hears 
with the keen appreciation of a music 
lover, deducts scientifically and interprets 
poetically. With the subject he has chosen 
for a background one can readily see how 
a clever observer and careful thinker can 
make the atmosphere of a small English 
hamlet one of intense interest, laughable 
anecdote, droll transcription of odd 
speeches and dialect, and pleasant dropping 
into melancholy touches that enhance the 
general bright tone of the whole. In 
Sussex one feels some peculiar influence. 
One can hardly describe its elusive, deli- 
cate, pervading fascination. Whether it be 
of birds, beasts, bees, flowers, river, winds, 
storm or the wonderful “Downs,” which 
are really rolling hills, or whether it be of 
the gentle, quaint folk who live their sim- 
ple, quaint lives “far from the madding 
crowd,” one cannot exactly say, but there 
is a beauty, a subtle spell of witchery in 
the South sea-bordered county of Eng- 
land which calls and calls to heart and 
mind. ‘This singular and indescribable 
grace is reflected in this volume on 
Neighborhood, in a way to bring to mind 
every fleeting expression of Nature, for 
Mr. Edwardes tells the story of the year 
month by month, as he actually sees it 
from his own vine-embowered window, or 
as he tramps over miles of hills or through 
fields or forests, or floats day-dreaming on 
the river Aran in the August sunshine. 
With the instinct of the novelist he in- 
troduces many personable characters into 
his narrative and wins, slowly but surely. 
our love for his half-blind clergyman, our 
amused tolerance of the village liar and 
our deep and devoted admiration of Miss 
Susan Angel the “sweet shop” keeper, who 
cherishes and regards with reverence a 
certain object bequeathed to her. “My 
dear!” she says, “the money as ut costed! 
All gold and ivory like, an’ red stuff! An’ 
when a’ died—left ’em to me, a’ did! 
*Twur all writ in her will, “To my faithful 
servant and friend Susan Angel, I give 
an’ bequeath,’ an’ all the rest on’t!” and, 
removing various coverings of tissue 
paper displays a beautiful double set of 
false teeth. Yes, a very readable book. 
disputing with the one written and oub- 
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lished last year, Lift-Luck on Southern 
Roads, a place, not on the library shelf, 
but on the writing table or in the pocket 
of the great, easy wicker chair, where your 
hand often touches it and you “just nat- 
urally” take it up to read some descrip- 
tion which has touched your fancy, some 
bit of woods lore which has given you a 
new outlook or a pitiful speech from the 
unfortunate Bunridge, who, married in 
spite of himself, cries, “Do it, did ye say? 


I doit? Never. ’A did it hersel’. Kind 
o mesmerised I wur. Never rightly 


knowed it wur done ’till ’twur all over! 
But there ‘tis in the book, an’ no gettin’ 
ower it now!” Such volumes become 
friends. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The Classic in Art* 


These counsels of perfection in art were 
delivered by Mr. Kenyon Cox before the 
Art Institute of Chicago, in the Scammon 
Lecture Course for 1911. “The classic 
spirit is,” our author says, “the disinter- 
ested search for perfection; it is the love 
of clearness and reasonableness and self- 
control ; it is, above all, the love of perma- 
nence and continuity. It asks for a work 
of art, not that it shall be novel or effec- 
tive, but that it shall be fine and noble.” 

It will be seen then that Mr. Cox is an 
uncompromising foe to all kinds of “fads” 
and novelties in art. His watchword is 
tradition, forgetting that the men of the 
Renaissance broke entirely with tradition. 
Masaccio, with his knowledge of anatomy, 
influenced by the sculptures of Donatello, 
and Paolo Uccello, who introduced per- 
spective, that “sweet thing,” as he termed 
it, into his pictures, set tradition at naught. 
Correggio and the Van Eycks, too, were 
guilty of great innovations. And who 
more daring in his theories than da Vinci? 
The very incarnation of the Renaissance 
as he was. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Cox, conservative 
academician, is a safe and sane guide for 
young artists, warning them against the 
excesses of extravagant and exaggerated 
theories. He has no gracious words for 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, without 
which we should not be in possession of 
the lovely creations of Burne-Jones. He 


*TuHeE Criassic Pornt of View. By Kenyon 
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is more decided in his harsh criticism of 
the vagaries of the Impressionists, calling 
the movement “scientific rather than artis- 
tic.” He admits that it has had its use in 
directing the attention of artists to the 
investigation of the laws of light and color. 
But these laws should be made subservient 
and prove their capability for beauty. The 
“blue shadows,” made so much of by the 
Impressions are no new discovery, but 
were observed by Leonardo himself, so 
keen to search into the secrets of nature 
and art, so eager to experiment with them. 
even to the peril of his own great work, 
the Last Supper. 

This book of our author has a value and 
charm for lovers of pictures outside the 
smaller world of artists. Such will be glad 
to learn that there is no condemnation 
for them in loving a work of art for its 
capacity of telling a story. Giotto, Leon- 
ardo, Botticelli, Millet, told stories in terms 
of art, color, light, line, form, mass. Read 
what is said of Millet—he painted “noth- 
ing trivial or unimportant, no smokers or 
card-players, no drinking in taverns or 
dancing in rings. Every one of his great 
pictures has a subject as old as mankind 
a subject of immense and eternal import 
to the race.” And yet, Millet was loudly 
decried, forsooth, because his pictures 
were not of the academic type. 

The last chapter in the book, “Tech- 
nique,” should prove of great value to 
the artist. It is a summing up, as it were. 
of the whole subject of pictorial art. 


Mary Lwoyp. 


My Attainment of the Pole* 


Judging from the recently manifested 
attitude of the Danes toward Dr. Cook 
and from the newspaper response in this 
country it would seem that the huge ma- 
jority has a definitely settled mind that 
Dr. Cook is from head to foot a consum- 
mate fraud. 

A judicially calm and fair examination 
of his book, My Attainment of the Pole, 
can therefore be expected only from the 
unprejudiced few. It doubtless is true, as 
the author says, that for centuries “men 
who have sought the truth of the claims 
of discovery have sought, not abstract fig- 








*My ATTAINMENT oF THE Pour. By Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook. The Polar Publishing Com- 
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ures, but the continuity of the narrative 
in the pages of the traveler’s final book.” 

The fact is that the “expert” can be the 
most biased of critics. He is expert 
within the narrow confines of prescribed 
methods and of abstractions. He is often 
absolutely incapable of taking the internal 
evidence of a narrative at its true worth. 
To do this is to interpret human motives 
and to penetrate to the very morals of the 
literary self-exposure of the author. And 
this is a matter of consensus and of time. 

Without prejudice, it must be confessed 
that Dr. Cook has never yet been judged 
by these subtle and final standards. There 
has been no opportunity for such judg- 
ment. But we have it now. 

The present reviewer does not propose 
to render a verdict. The pros and cons 
are too large and space forbids. But this 
he will say: If the reader can come to the 
task as an unprejudiced juror, with judg- 
ment suspended until he has reached the 
end of the book, he must concede that, 
even though Dr. Cook should seem in the 
main contention mathematically and geo- 
graphically in error, even though he fail 
to satisfy entirely at certain points, he has 
at least in some respects made out a 
strong case. The very morale of the book 
is powerful, is masterly. He willingly 
gives honor where honor is due, and 
acknowledges his debt to others. 

The exposure, or claimed exposure, not 
only of Peary’s animus but of his very 
deeds, certainly puts Peary on the defen- 
sive, and challenges him to straightfor- 
ward, categorical reply one way or an- 
other. The charges against Peary do not, 
of course, establish Cook’s claim, either 
to have discovered the Pole or to have 
ascended Mount McKinley. But until 
they are answered they do so damage 
Peary as to disarm him as a credible wit- 
ness, either against Cook or in his own 
behalf. 

Some of these charges have not hitherto 
been published. Taking them as a body 
of evidence, they are simply appalling. 
Cook has made them unwillingly, but, as 
he says, “turning the other cheek” has not 
given the desired results. So, in the final 
interest of truth, he lays bare the atroci- 
ties which, seemingly, Peary has commit- 
ted for years—that is, lays them bare if 
the recital be true. This is not sheer per- 


sonal resentment, for the atrocities were 
not all committed against Cook, but 
against others. 

In the Mount McKinley controversy the 
details of Barrill’s weak defection, the 
faking of photographs by the subsequent 
anti-Cook expedition, the secret filching 
of some of the proof sheets of this very 
book—these and a succession of charges 
lead up to Dr. Cook’s terrible invective 
against what he terms a “desperate black 
hand movement” of the pro-Peary con- 
spiracy. “If Peary,” he says, “is not the 
most conscienceless of self-exploiters in 
all history, caught in the act of stealing 
honor by forcing dishonor, let him come 
forward and explain the Mount McKinley 
perjury.” 

If Mr. Peary can satisfactorily answer 
Cook’s allegations, then Cook’s blacklist- 
ing of Peary as criminally dishonorable 
and inhuman will recoil upon Cook. But 
of this Cook shows no fear, intimating 
that he has yet unexpended ammunition 
for the courts if necessary. 

On the positive side, one of the strong- 
est arguments for Cook’s attainment of 
the Pole ahead of Peary is the fact of 
the close correspondence of Cook’s ac- 
count with Peary’s. So remarkable is this 
that Admiral Schley said, “After reading 
the published accounts daily and critically 
of both claimants, I was forced to the con- 
clusion from their striking similarity, that 
each of you was the eye-witness of the 
other’s success. Without collusion it 
would have beeen impossible to have writ- 
ten accounts so similar.” And Captain 
Baldwin, says Cook, “goes even further 
and proves my claim from the pages of 
Peary’s own book.” 

Not to extend this notice beyond limits, 
it ought to be added that, entirely apart 
from the great controversy, Dr. Cook’s 
book is intensely interesting, not only as 
most books of Arctic travel are interest- 
ing, but by virtue of details of observa- 
tion arising out of his scientific catholicity, 
as well as of his precise specialties. Add 
to this his rare descriptive power, his rich 
vocabulary, his incisive phrasing, and it 
must be in justice conceded that the book 
is a contribution alike to the scientific 
library and to the intelligent popular round 
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“beastly” disgrace and presents the pic- 
ture to the nation. Evidently his funds 
are mysteriously augmented by so doing, 
but the book does not enlighten us on that 
point, at any rate that is what all “the out- 


cry” is about. 
Mr. James is happiest when using un- 
usual adjectives. Lord Theign is a 


“nobleman of fifty-three, of an undecided 
rather than a certified frame or outline, 
of a head thinly though neatly covered 
and not measurably massive, of a face 
marked but by a fine inwrought line or 
two.” Lady Sandgate is “shiningly 
modern, and perhaps at no point more so 
than by the effect of her express repudia- 
tion of a mundane future certain to be 
more and more offensive to women of 
real qui lity.” Notwithstanding all this, 
she is “gracefully stupid,” and “clever 
enough to be vulgar.” Then “her disci- 
plined figure, her cherished complexion,” 


and “her bright important hair,” complete 
the picture. 
Mr. Breckenridge Bender, the rich 


American connoisseur, is 
powerful, easy; he shone with a glorious 
cleanness, a supplied and equipped and 
appointed sanity,” and “nothing seemed 
to have been done for his vast wholly 
shaven face but what the razor and the 
sponge, the tooth brush and the looking 
glass could officiously do.” Mr. James 
has done this kind of thing for thirty 
years. His imitators try it and fail. That 


is why we welcome another book from his 
pen. 


“substantial, 


Ethan Frome* 

Those who read this story in “Scrib- 
ner’s” must have realized its power. If 
ever divine vengeance spent itself upon 
two sinners, it was upon Ethan Frome 
and his wife’s cousin, Mollie. And yet 
Ethan did just what many another young 
man would have done in the circumstances 
had he possessed a wife like Zenobia. The 
call of youth to youth and youth to love— 
and then the world-old problem. Mollie 


thought to solve the problem—God 
*ErHAN FROME. By Edith Wharton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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thought otherwise. And the hand of God 
revealed itself in the broken-bodied man; 
in the querulous, crippled woman who, in 
all the future years, had to depend upon 
Zenobia. 

It is as masterly a study of situation as 
anything Mrs. W harton has done, and as 
strong an example of the novelist’s art 
in psychology. Its very brevity adds to 
its force—not a word is wasted or a use- 
less paragraph interspersed ; artistically it 
is practically perfect. 


The Highwayman* 


In this story, “Wild Will,” the notorious 
highwayman, proves to be an exceedingly 
attractive woman, Julia Vane by name 
Sir Michael, piqued because he has been 
jilted by a French girl, seeks solitude and 
comes upon Julia, with whom he immedi- 
ately falls in love. A day or two later 
Sir Michael falls into the hands of “Wild 
Will” and is forced to give over his money 
The story ends happily when Julia con- 
fesses her deception. 

Although it is rather unusual to have a 
criminal for a heroine, we cannot help 
feeling that Julia is, at heart, a good and 
noble woman. 


The Sick-a-Bed Lady* 


As you open the book your eyes light 
not only upon the “Sick-a-bed lady,” but 
upon other titles of equal alluringness—for 
even a “reviewer” might experience a 
pleasant inquisitiveness about the “Hick- 
ory Dock” and be curious as to the ending 
of “The Runaway Road.” 

And the very nice quality of these 
stories by the creator of Molly Make- 
Believe is that your initial interest in the 
title gathers momentum as you go on 
through the story. And such winsome 
stories they are, too! You may see below 
the surface, and get a peep behind the 
scenes—and you realize that human joys 
are very wondrous and delightful posses- 


sions. 
*TuHe HIGHWAYMAN. By Rawlence. 
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A charming tenderness, a quaintness of 
phrasing, delicious humor—all these make 
this author’s style peculiarly and delight- 
fully her own. 


Average Jones* 


Mr. Adrian Van Reypen Egerton Jones, 
a young New Yorker with many friends, 
an unusual amount of shrewdness and a 
fortune of several million dollars, becom- 
ing somewhat bored with life in general, 
decides to become “Ad-Visor” to the 
masses. 

Advertisements of all kinds are his pet 
and particular hobby. Through them he 
unfolds many mysteries, recovers lost arti- 
cles and people and meddles in matters 
political. The happenings are usually 
more adventuresome than sensational, and 
though the’ events are sometimes rather 
startling, they are never ghastly, as detec- 
tive stories frequently are. 

And though the reader may wonder 
how one man can contain such a fund of 
information and be so prenaturally wise, 
the story is so entertainingly original that 
one overlooks its numerous apparent im- 
possibilities. 


The Amazing Adventures of Letitia 
Carberryt 


Amazing is certainly the word to use in 
connection with Miss Letitia’s experiences, 
which begin with the mysterious hanging 
of a man already dead in an empty room 
in a hospital, and end with what is aptly 


“ 


described as an “awful night.” 

There are really three separate and dis- 
tinct stories in the book, but as Miss Le- 
titia is the moving force in all of them, 
they easily connect up. ‘The same sort of 
humor that made When a Man Marries 
so extremely funny, pervades these stories, 
while, as usual, Mrs. Rinehart knows how 
to develop a mystery to the best advan- 
tage. 

The Pretender Person} 

The travel-novel, with sufficient fictional 

interest in the foreground to make the 


*AVERAGE Jones. By Samuel Hopkins Jones. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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background pleasant enough for closer 
scrutiny, is rather new. 

In this case, it is a group of jolly travel- 
ers en route for Mexico from the States 
who furnish the story interest and the 
word and picture descriptions of Havana 
and Mexico. The story is told in the 
form of well-written letters by one Jean 
Grayson, to a friend, Frederick Mason, 
who is a New Yorker, forty years old and 
a temporary invalid. 

There are several entertaining people 
in the party, and the facility with which 
Jean draws pen-pictures of them, narrates 
their love stories, and eventually gets 
tangled up in a love skein of her own 
winding is rather admirable. 

This is a pleasant relief from the many 
unwholesome tales much in evidence these 
days, and an easy manner in which to 
assimilate facts about our near neighbors 
in the tropics. 


Sixes and Sevens* 


In the untimely death of O. Henry, the 
literary world lost a man it could ill spare. 
It has been said that he lacked serious- 
ness, which accusation it would be hard to 
prove. He had the happy faculty of know- 
ing how to entertain, of knowing the 
secret of successful short story writing. 

The present volume is, unfortunately, 
cheaply gotten up, printed on poor paper, 
which greatly detracts from the reader’s 
pleasure. The stories are excellent— 
“Holding Up a Train” being exceptionally 
amusing. There are one or two tales that 
would appeal to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
—‘The Adventures of Shamrock Johnes” 
and “The Sleuths.” 


Mothert 

It is startling how strong is the appeal 
in this book. Without appearing to moral- 
ize in any way whatsoever, Mrs. Norris 
has pointed a supreme moral; through the 
medium of as charming a little story as 
one can conceive of, she has launched 
forth a great truth that will touch thou- 
sands upon thousands of hearts. 

This is only the story of a discontented, 
pretty girl, who wins the interest of the 
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wife of a New York millionaire and be- 
comes her social secretary. As she grows 
more used to luxury she becomes less 
faithful to the ideals of her old home, and 
is ashamed when the splendid man with 
whom she has fallen in love chances to 
visit her in that home. And yet it is this 
very man who, through his praise of her 
sweet-natured mother, opens the girl’s eyes 
to the real truth, and who, in his expres- 
sion of his misjudgment of her, calls forth 
her confession and inspires her penitence. 
It is really quite a happy little tale, and 
nothing about it is suggestive of a preach- 
ment. Only its very sweetness, and its 
frank truth hurt—which means that one 
remembers. 


Joyce of the Jasmines* 


This is Mr. Barbour’s Christmas story. 
A young man is injured in a Southern 
town, and is cared for by a fine old South- 
ern gentleman and his daughter. Of 
course, he falls in love with the daughter, 
who puts him to a severe test by pretend- 
ing that she is engaged to another man. 
In the end she undeceives him and the 
romance is brought to a fitting climax. 

The book is daintily made and illus- 
trated, with a box for Christmas gift- 
giving purposes. 


The Moon Ladyt 


Humphrey Wylde, a young architect of 
twenty-three, while studying at the Beaux 
Arts in Paris, is suddenly recalled to 
America by the serious illness of his 
father. An only child, he has been away 
at school and college for a number of 
years, and his parents are practically 
strangers to him. The summons home 
brings this to mind very vividly. 

The father’s illness proves fatal, and he 
lives but two days after Humphrey’s ar- 
rival. His last words are to give the 
mother into her son’s charge. 

Dioneme Wylde, the mother, is not only 
a beautiful woman, but a brilliant novelist 
as well. There is little of the maternal in 
her relationship to her son. Surrounded 


*Joyck oF THE JAsMINES. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

*THE Moon Lapy. By Helen Huntingdon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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by a circle of faithful admirers and 
friends, it is some time before he dis- 
covers the especial significance of his 
father’s charge. The struggles he is 
obliged to undergo, his false position be- 
fore the world, and the estrangement from 
the girl he loves, caused by shielding his 
mother’s weakness, bring out Humphrey’s 
strength of character. But they also cause 
him much mental agony. 

There is a final understanding, of 
course, but to tell how it ‘comes about 
would be anticipating. 

Mrs. Huntingdon’s stories are rather 
psychological in their trend, and what is 
lacking in the way of “action” is made 
up in the clever portrayal of a few char- 
acters. 


The Gleaners* 


Miss Laughlin has the happy faculty of 
seizing upon a small, familiar object or 
an apparently insignificant happening and 
turning it to good account in a pleasing 
story. 

Millet’s “Gleaners,” in a carbon copy, 
came to a woman sore with the monoto- 
nies of life. How it waked her, thrilled 
her, brought her life new interest and her 
soul new love—this is the story. From a 
selfish, unattractive spinster comes a noble, 
tender, useful woman, who gives to a tal- 
ented dramatist his inspiration for a great 
play and his incentive to a great love. 

If you want a book that will make life 
look rosier, you will find it here. 


The Marriage Portiont 


The most that can be said about this 
book is that it goes rather deeply into 
character delineation of a certain kind. 
There is nothing uplifting in thought, and 
very much that is revolting. There are 
no reserves. Subjects that well-bred peo- 
ple eliminate from conversation, subjects 
one likes to think of as sacred to clean- 
minded men and women, are openly dis- 
cussed and in a way to disgust. The 
appeal of the book throughout is physical, 
and the emphasis on the physical is, as 
usual, unwholesome. 


*Tue GLEANERS. By Clara E. Laughlin, F. 
H. Revell Company. 

+THE MarrracE Portion. 
Heays. 


By H. A. Mitchell 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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Toddie* 


Toddie, a fine middle-aged Scotchman, 
is a devout woman-hater. Then one day 
he meets the “only woman,” a hardened 
woman who dislikes men just as much as 
he has always disliked women. As can be 
expected, Devina and Toddie fall in love 
with each other, and although, because of 
their cherished ideas, they at first do not 
realize the importance of their feelings, 
they finally yield to their love. 

Toddie is a noble man, whose great 


strength of character we cannot help but 
admire. 


The Lotus Lanternt 


As doubtless anticipated by the title, 
we have here a Japanese story. The hero 
of the tale is, however, an Englishman, be- 
trothed to the daughter of a wealthy man 
of his own country. But Hallard, while 
in Japan, comes upon a plot against an 
innocent and beautiful Japanese girl, who 
is wanted by a prince. In his endeavors 
to rescue the girl Hallard becomes enam- 


ored of her, and seeks to win her love for 
himself. 


South Sea Tales{ 


Jack London’s new volume of short 
stories is in his usual style, forcible, virile, 
strongly emotional. Mr. London could not 
write a weak story, nor one that did not 
excite admiration in some way, either for 
characterization, which is always true to 
the life depicted, or for description of 
nature, or for portrayal of passion. Mr. 
London’s stories are happily free from 
uncleanness. These present ones deal with 
hardship, strife, crime, calling out the 
highest and the lowest traits in mankind. 
In the volume “The Heathen” is the choice 
story—a tale of the devoted and self- 
sacrificing love of two men—a white man 
and a South Sea Islander. 

In excellence of workmanship, in proper 
appreciation of values, in finish, Mr. Lon- 
don’s art is a pattern for short story 
writers. 

*Toppir. By Gilbert Watson. Century Com- 
a Lotus LANTERN. By Mary Imlay Tay- 
lor. Little, Brown & Co. 


tSourn Sea Tares. By Jack London. The 
Macmillan Company. 


The Life Everlasting* 


Miss Corelli proves herself a master in 
this latest story. That is, if one may call 
it a story. For it has even less of the 
real fiction element than characterized 
Ardath and The Romance of Two Worlds. 

The problem propounded has to do with 
the development of the soul, as man may 
obtain that development through years of 
sacrifice and striving. All the poetry of 
the psychic is brought to bear upon the 
portrayal of the steps whereby an aspir- 
ing woman fits herself to be the mate of a 
rare man who has previously completed 
his striving. Side by side with these two, 
who find for themselves the real meaning 
of that everlasting life, are three earth- 
bound people, all of whom spurn the op- 
portunity to come up higher, and hence go 
the way of all men. 

The book is not easy reading. A work 
on psychical research would present as 
few, if not fewer difficulties. The imagi- 
nation must follow into realms invisible 
and unknown; the mind must grasp con- 
ditions and scenes that belong to the world 
of the soul. 

However, Miss Corelli makes her psy- 
chic growth and its attainment things of 
real, rare beauty; for those who will trou- 
ble to understand her theories, and for 
those who, already interested in the sub- 
ject, are in a position to indorse her views. 
the book will have an actual value and a 
great deal of charm. Placed side by side 
with the stories of sordid passion that are 
flooding our bookstalls, this romance has 
a purity, a perfect beauty and a nobility 
of vision that will be for many readers a 
vital, working inspiration. 


When Neighbors Were Neighborst 


Why not be a pioneer with Professor 
Anderson for a few hours and accompany 
him through the busy frontiersman’s life 
at the time when our states were still 
young? Those were days “when neigh- 
bors were neighbors.” The experience 
will be wholesome and vivid: first, the 
wedding trip in an ox-cart to the little log 
home built by the groom in his own clear- 


*Tur Lire Evertastinc. By Marie Corelli. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+Wuen NercHpors Were NEIGHBORS. By 
Galusha Anderson. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 
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ing; then the hard years of manual labor 
to gain a permanent and better home and 
to support “small pioneers.” Hard work 
is brightened by the associations with 
neighbors “as was” neighborly, ready to 
be Good Samaritans in every necessity. 

You will enjoy the simple evening pleas- 
ures, the homely doings of primitive life; 
your mouth will water at the sight of old- 
fashioned “goodies,” such as the batch of 
mince pies, the whole winter’s supply, 
baked at once in the great ovens, and set 
away to freeze until needed; the juicy 
apples and fat nuts, rewards for the 
farmer’s daily toil. You will tremble with 
mysterious awe at the Millerites and their 
fearsome prophecies—at the foretold 
Judgment Day that came and went, but not 
just as any other day, for it brought an 
earthquake that shook men’s souls as well 
as bodies. 

Professor Anderson writes with a serene 
pen, but his descriptions are none the less 
pictorial. Quaint little illustrations head 
the chapters. Altogether, the book is a 
pleasant contribution to the social history 
of our young country. 


I Fasten a Bracelet* 

This is an interesting title to an equally 
interesting story. Craig Schuyler, owing 
to an entanglement of circumstances, holds 
Nell Sutphen, the girl whom he had loved, 
in direct obedience to his will. Believing 
her to be a thief, he upbraids her, pours 
contempt upon her, and as a last resort 
to effect her complete humiliation, forces 
her to wear a bracelet, a huge copper affair 
that he came across in his travels. Affairs 
look very bad for Nell, whom, despite her 
evident wickedness, we cannot help but 
admire. ‘There could be no more cour- 
ageous heroine than she. 

Finally Craig discovers his mistake, 
made through no fault of his own, so that 
the happiness of both of them is brought 
about. 


The Man in the Shadowt 


At best, this can be termed nothing more 
than a miscellaneous collection of short 
stories covering practically all the more 


*I Fasten a Braceter. By David Potter. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

*THeE Man IN THE SHapow. By Richard 
Washburne Child. The Macmillan Company. 


intricate problems of life. The stories are, 
in the main, interesting, but one cannot 
help but wonder why the author of Jim 
Hands should have written such a book. 
We do not wish to give the impression 
that the stories are not well done, for they 
are, but we expected something rather 
more distinctive from this author. The 
character of Jim Cloaker is excellently 
portrayed; we could not ask for a 
stronger, a more generous or more un- 
selfish hero. But when we have said this 
we have said the best that can be said for 
the volume. 


The Transformation of Krag* 


Jim Krag stands for strength—the 
strength that breaks men to an iron will 
and a tyrannical rule. Tenacity of purpose 
marked the boy in the high school; tenacity 
of purpose marked the youth, soul-sore be- 
neath the jibes that riches cast at poverty, 
and so he studied medicine just to get 
Maisie Hacklette in his power and through 
Maisie to ruin her father, the man who 
had taunted him. 

Poor Maisie and poor Jim—for they 
loved each other. But Jim loved the pride 
of his grim strength more. And so he left 
her to think him dead, while he lived as 
the “Lone Oak” among the murderous 
Yaquis of Mexico, and learned their se- 
crets. For the sacred mine of the 
Yaquis Jim had given to Maisie that 
through it he might make her rich father 
poor. How it all turns out when Jim at 
last has his enemy in his power—how the 
thing he strived for becomes dead sea fruit 
to him—it makes a story splendid in its 
dramatic situations; true in its conclu- 
sions; satisfying in its fine faith that 
human nature will rise to the occasion 
when the occasion comes. Even dapper 
little Hacklette, kid-gloved dandy and 
egoist that he is, becomes almost a hero 
in that dreadful hour when Jim suffers the 
tortures of the damned through his fidelity 
to the wife he had voluntarily deserted. 

But the book shows how men and 
women grow in the battle of life—Jim 
Krag was a giant, in his brute days; we 
know how much more a giant he will be 
when he rises from the couch where the 
Yaquis seared him and takes Masie, who 


*TuEe TRANSFORMATION OF Krac. By Eugene 
P. Lyle, Jr. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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has never left his heart, back to his arms 
once again. 

Mr. Lyle shows a new and remarkable 
force in character-creation—Krag _ will 
loom large among our later heroes in fic- 
tion. Jack London might have made him 
—it is questionable if he could have made 
him so real as to be permanent. For in 
Krag there is nothing of the episodic. 


An Enemy to Society* 


Here is a rather unusual point of view 
presented in a character that stands for 
defiance of every law that protects prop- 
erty, and who yet secures, from the begin- 
ning, the hearty sympathy of the reader 
because he is such an honest thief, such 
a philanthropic robber. 

Stephen was stolen when a child. He 
was brought up to belitve that it was right 
and fitting to relieve the rich of their 
riches in order that the poor might share 
them. Expert cracksman, card sharp, 
pickpocket, no one ever guesses that this 
youth of gentle manners, noble mind and 
widespread charities is the mysterious 
thief who keeps all Europe and America 
alert. 

It makes a deeply entertaining story 
that is not without its moral issues and its 
stimulus to thought. And it ends with a 
fittingly dramatic climax—in fact, its pos- 
sibilities for the stage are obvious through- 
out. 


The Taming of John Bluntt 


The author of Bob, Son of Battle has 
created a hero. John Blunt is a journal- 
ist fifty years of age. He is honest, rug- 
ged, poetically splendid—a great shaggy 
animal of a man with a fine soul hidden 
under a purposely uncouth exterior, with 
a great boy’s heart skilfully concealed be- 
neath a manner that earned for him the 
title of the “Unspeakable.” 

John Blunt adored his mother—in the 
great simplicity of his being, he continues 
to write his thoughts to her after her 
death. He never knew the need of a 
woman until this one wonderful woman 
was gone. 

*An Enemy ‘to Society. By George Bron- 
son Howard. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


*TuHe TAMING oF JoHN Brunt. By 
Ollivant. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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She was a dream-girl when she came—a 
mischievous fairy, as elusive as Puck and 
as exasperating—a fairy to tame a bear— 
the bear needed taming, badly—soon he 
wanted to be tamed. Only—he was fifty 
and it was a question if she were twenty. 
But his soul was young—the soul of 
genius that never grows old—they knew 
how to be children together. And so he 
won her—after she had tamed him. 

It is all full of tender fancy, fascinating 
child’s play; a book of great hearts and 
simple faiths; of sturdy manhood and the 
dominating power of sweet womanhood. 
If you want to get away from the shadows 
out into the sunshine and fragrance of 
sincere living and loving, you have only 
to become acquainted with John Blunt. 


The Coil of Carne* 


Mr. Oxenham writes a good, old-fash- 
ioned story of two boys, with the same 
father, but different mothers, who, through 
a grandmother’s revenge are mixed in 
early childhood, so that the father and his 
father, who is the head of the family, may 
never know which boy was the son of the 
well-born lady who was an acknowledged 
wife, and which was the son of the humble 
girl of the people whom a rascal had mar- 
ried under false pretenses. 

The wonderful love these two boys bear 
each other; the willingness of each to sac- 
rifice anything for the other, makes it 
practically impossible to choose between 
them. This, then, was the “Coil of Carne,” 
that none knew which lad should be the 
heir. 

However, Destiny steps in, as Destiny 
usually does step in, to unravel the coil— 
how, we shall not say; it is too pleasurable 
a story. Its touch of mystery gives it just 
the charm that will make many readers 
for it. 


Conrad in Quest of his Youtht 


Leonard Merrick writes with the pen 
of genius, and yet his Conrad will not in- 
spire more than a favored few who feel 
a like impulse and response to Conrad’s 
aspiration in the matter of overtaking and 


*THE Cor oF CARNE. By 
John Lane Company. 

+ConRAD IN Quest oF His Youtu. By Leon- 
ard Merrick. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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arresting “youth.” There is no quest so 
futile as the quest of the feelings and the 
thoughts and the experiences of the days 
that are gone. And so it proved to Con- 
rad, who wanted to hold fast to his boy- 
hood’s ideals and his youthful love, but 
to whom it became apparent that such a 
holding fast was beyond the power of the 
human. 

Conrad ends by being futile—as a man 
might end who had no resource other than 
his own fallible temperament. 


The Blind Who See* 


A young and beautiful woman, impelled 
by combined affection and idealism, mar- 
ries a blind musician. He is a gentle, win- 
ning man, devotedly fond of her, but with 
a single passion, his music. Surrounded 
by friends, books, music, they possess the 
background for a happy, lyric sort of ex- 
istence, but Nona, the wife, is restless. 
She craves excitement, love of a more 
earthly sort, and “the other man,” arriving 
at the psychological moment, gives it to 
her. More irresponsible than vicious, she 
runs off with him. Then follows the story 
of the finding of her own soul, and the 
development of Sylvus, the blind husband, 
into a man as well as a musician. 

The book is not unpleasantly written, 
but it lacks conviction. In real life women 
do not develop their souls, at the expense 
of everybody and everything, without pay- 
ing a price for the experience ; they do not 
glide into a state of “living happily ever 
after” with as little suffering, as few scars 
of battle, as did Nona. 


The Gods and Mr. Perrint 


With an almost Dickens-like quality in 
its story of an English school, the narrow- 
ness of the teachers and the cramped lives 
of the boys, this new story by an English 
author deserves more than a brief and 
hasty reading. 

Though it is a school story, the pupils 
are kept in the background—a background 
which brings into bold relief the head 
master, Moy-Thompson, tyrannical and 


*Tue Brurnp Wuo Ser. By Marie Louise 
Van Saanen. The Century Company. 

+TueE Gops AND Mr. Perrin. By Hugh Wal- 
pole. The Century Company. 


unsympathetic, the embittered teachers, 
their wives and the girl of the story, Isabel 
Desart. 

The school is Moffat’s, a second-class 
boys’ school, and Mr. Perrin is one of the 
masters. At the beginning of a new term 
comes Archie Traill—young, vigorous, 
successful, hopeful. Mr. Perrin is none 
of these, being forty-five, uncharming and 
a failure. They both fall in love with 
Isabel—and she loves Archie. 

But the most remarkable part of the 
story is the delineation of Mr. Perrin. 
Mr. Walpole has told his story with intui- 
tion and power. 


Rebellion* 


Georgia Connor, married when rather 
youthful, to Jim Connor, rapidly discovers 
that Love is not the blissful dream she had 
fancied. Jim takes to drink, becomes 
coarse and ambitionless, and Georgia is 
obliged to take a position as stenographer 
to keep up expenses. Jim disgusts and 
revolts her. They separate and Jim goes 
West. 

For a while Georgia is content. But 
twenty-six is not so very old, and she 
reaches the conclusion that one sometimes 
asks for more than work and rest at that 
age. Then comes the other man. He 
wants to marry Georgia, but her church 
does not sanction divorce. It is a question 
of happiness with the manor her con- 
science. She decides to marry the man 
and get the divorce. Then the fates inter- 
vene, the man is sent West, and Georgia is 
stricken with typhoid fever. 

Meanwhile, the husband has been West, 
has made good and returns with money 
and a position, hoping that Georgia will 
take him back. After the illness she does, 
but with the return of health comes the old 
feeling against Jim and the love for the 
other man. 

In the end Jim and Georgia are divorced 
on the ground of drunkenness, and Geor- 
gia and the other man are married. 

It is rather a bold treatment of a much- 
discussed subject, and the reader who 
agrees with the Church will doubtless not 
agree with Mr. Patterson. 


*REBELLION. By Joseph Medill Patterson. 
Reilly & Britton Company. 
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The Third Miss Wenderby* 


The “third Miss Wenderby” was the 
genius of the family. Her sister pro- 
gressed naturally toward the goal of the 
commonplace—this youngest of them had 
to see life and battle with life and learn 
a good many things through her contact 
with the world before she was ready to 
accept the boy lover whose faithfulness 


*Tue Tuirp Miss WeENpERBY. By Mabel 
Barnes-Grundy. Baker & Taylor Company. 
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finally wins out against the greater attrac- 
tions of a stranger. 

Miss Wenderby the third is a tomboy to 
begin with—a lovable tomboy. Her first 
escapade is to run away from school. Her 
big experiment is in governessing, whence 
her romance—a romance involving disap 
pointment that it takes some time and some 
tact on the part of “Tom” to heal. 

It is in all a pleasing story, free from 
obnoxiousness in any form, and very en- 
tertaining. 


A Last-Minute List of Gift Books 


What of the Merry Christmas? 
What of the Happy New Year? 
By Jane Ellis Joy. Duffield & Co. 
Holiday booklets containing essays on Christ- 
mas and the New Year, very artistically writ- 
ten and printed. 


Stories from the New Testament for Children. 
By Elsa Barker. Duffield & Co. 
Familiar gospel stories adapted for young 
readers. 


Sensitive Plant, The. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Shelley’s exquisite poem in a quarto volume, 
superbly illustrated and decorated. The most 
elaborate setting this work has had. Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Gosse. 


Glory That Was Greece, The. 
By J. C. Stobart. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 
Detailed review later. 


Vicar of Wakefield, The. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. 

A gift-book issue with pleasing illustrations 
in color. 


Gift of the Wise Men, The. 
By O. Henry. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
O. Henry’s Christmas story, reprinted from 


The Four Million in a dainty vellum bound 
booklet, with color plates by C. M. Relyea. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Scribner’s Sons. 
A new edition of this favorite story of twen- 
ty-five years ago, with many pictures in color 
by Reginald Birch. 


All Sorts of Stories’ Books, The. 
Edited by Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 
The annual Lang fairy-book, in this case a 
collection of miscellaneous tales of chivalry and 
enchantment. 


Charles 


Boy Who Brought Christmas, The. 
By Alice Morgan. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A homely, but delicious little tale of a small 


boy in the “North Carolina Mountings” who 
played “Sandy Claws” to his neighbors. Pret- 
tily illustrated in color. 


School for Scandal, The. 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. George H. 
Doran Company. 

Hugh Thomson’s pictures make of this a 
striking gift-book. Quarto size, it is beautifully 
ann a luxurious looking volume for the book- 
over. 


Italian Castles and Country Seats. 
By Tryphosa Bates Batcheller. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

A sumptuous volume of historical fact and 
descriptive charm, profusely illustrated from 
photographs, printed by a new and very ef- 
fective process. 


Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

An edition de luxe of the old loved ‘Wagner 
stories with large, full-page pictures in color 
done in Mr. Rackham’s best manner. The 
typographical features of the volume are ex- 
ceptionally attractive. 


David Copperfield. 
By Charles Dickens. 
Company. 

Uniform with Mr. Pickwick of last year, a 
large, quarto volume, with an abundance of il- 
lustrations in four colors by that splendid in- 
terpreter of Dickens’ characters, Frank Rey- 
nolds. As Mr. Pickwick was the Dickens’ gift- 
book of a year ago, so is this the Dickens’ gift- 
book for the Dickens’ Centenary Anniversary. 


In Chateau Land. 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

The story of a party of tourists in the Cha- 
teau Land, with a very fetching fiction element 
to color the delightful descriptive writing. Time- 
ly illustrated from photographs, this will be an 
ideal gift for anyone who loves France. De- 
tailed review later. 


George H. Doran 


Poets’ New me 
By Helen A. Clarke. Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. 

Miss ‘Clarke’s yearly book on New England 











The Book News Monthly for January 


AUGHAN KES- 
TER, author of 
The Prodigal 
Judge, will be 
the subject of 
the author's 
number. Mr. 
Kester’s recent 
death, just at 
the moment 
wnen his most 

pretentious novel was at the height of its 
popularity, gives an especial interest to the 
study of his life, and Paul Wilstach’s arti- 
cle, with the large collection of photo- 
graphs that have never before appeared, 
will be a feature that ought to be appre- 
ciated by every Book News MONTHLY 
reader. 





In January we will continue General 
James Grant Wilson’s “Recollections of 
American Authors,” with a paper on 
Bryant (illustrated), and Montrose J. 
Moses’ studies in “Contemporary Drama,” 
with an essay on the Kennedys, one of the 
most interesting things Mr. Moses has 
done in this series. 

The “Literary Losses of the Year of 
1911” will be covered in an illustrated 
article by Warwick James Price. 

In January will occur the five hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Jeanne D’Arc, 
and it will be commemorated in THE Book 
News MONTHLY by a study of “Jeanne 
D’Arc in 1912,” by Warren Barton Blake, 
with illustrations. A feature of this arti- 
cle will be facsimile reproductions of 
Jeanne D’Arc’s signature. 





In January—First Installment of 
‘‘Valserine,’’ a story by Marguerite 
Audoux, author of ‘ Marie-Claire’’ 





Notrt.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 
MonTHLY, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THE Book News Montutiy. Money 
orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address must be re- 
ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 
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